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ECRETARY STIMSON did the right thing at the 

right moment when he reminded Russia and China that 
they were =.nder pledge as signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
to settle their dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway by 
peaceful means. War over such a justiciable dispute is fool- 
ish in any case and it is doubly inexcusable just after the 
quarreling nations have signed an agreement to renounce 
armed force as a method of action. The uneasy suspense 
after the seizure of the Chinese Eastern by Manchurian 
authorities reveals how inadequate our present international 
machinery is for handling such a crisis. Russia, being out- 
side of the League of Nations, cannot be expected to obey its 
mandates, and since the United States does not recognize the 
Soviet Government we can communicate with Russia off- 
cially only through a third party. Otherwise the United 
States would be the logical nation to arbitrate the present 
dispute, because we have almost no interests in Manchuria 
and our government played so important a role during the 
war in saving the Chinese Eastern from Japanese conquest. 
Fortunately the latest reports from Nanking indicate that 
the Nationalists will consent to refer the dispute to the 
League of Nations. Chiang Kai-shek’s manifesto of July 21 
bristled with combative phrases, while the statement of the 


Russian Commissar of Railroads, Jan Rudzutak, to the New 
York Times in Moscow, is the most hopeful déclaration 
made by officials of either government: 


Unless and until the Chinese or the White Guards 
attack us, no single Russian soldier will set foot on Chinese 
territory. . . . Our signature of the Kellogg Pact was not 
just a diplomatic gesture. . . . No other country ever re- 
ceived such provocation as we have received from the Chi- 
nese. But we shall not fight unless our country is invaded. 


HE TROUBLE with such a pledge is that it is almost 

impossible to observe when hostile armies are mobilized 
and facing each other. A wild rumor of aggression by one 
side may start a general attack—and this is particularly likely 
in Manchuria. ‘The Chinese, however, have liberated 
the Soviet consular and railroad officials and allowed them to 
go home in safety, while Foreign Minister C. T. Wang 
insists that “it is absolutely incorrect to infer that we have 
nullified Russian interests in the railway.” The Russians, 
after their first abrupt ultimatum, apparently decided that 
abruptness is bad diplomacy. The rather ludicrous fact 
about the whole Far Eastern situation is that while the 
Western Powers hate Soviet Russia they cannot sanction the 
rude displacement of the Russians and still cling to their 
own possessions in China. The Soviet Government has 
offended against China by Communist propaganda, but other- 
wise her policy has been more generous than that of other 
Powers. Japan has a whole army in Manchuria and a rail- 
road of her own which was taken from China by force and 
is held by force; most of the Powers have extraterritorial 
rights; Great Britain and France have concessions and 
navies; and even the United States has troops on the Peking- 
Tientsin railway line. Since Russia has had no troops, con- 
cessions, or extraterritorial rights in China, the Chinese seiz- 
ure of a jointly controlled commercial railway which was 
already policed by Chinese troops is suggestive of the Biblical 
phrase about straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 


RANCE HAS FINALLY AGREED to the arrange- 
ment for paying her war debt to the United States 
which was made between Secretary Mellon and Ambassador 
Bérenger in 1926. Under extreme pressure from the Poin- 
caré Government the Chamber of Deputies voted for ratifi- 
cation without reservations, although only by the narrow 
margin of eight votes and not until a separate resolution had 
been adopted declaring that the annuities on the debt should 
be met exclusively from German reparations. As the Cabi- 
net has further agreed to a special ways-and-means law to 
make this resolution effective, it is obvious that France gives 
plain notice that payments on her debt will stop if there is 
any hitch in the Young Plan. Even so we are a little sorry 
that France has ratified the Mellon-Bérenger agreement at 
this time. She was clearly justified in waiting for the inter- 
national acceptance of the Young Plan, and if she had 
simply ignored the special post-war debt due on August 1 
there was nothing which the United States could or would 
have done about it. But the pressure of gold is irresistible. 
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France has been more independent in her attitude toward the 
American debt than any other nation, but her spirit was 
finally crushed by the fear of what might happen to her 
national credit if she stood out any longer against the de- 
mands of the richest country in the world. 


MERICANS CAN TAKE little satisfaction in 

France’s capitulation. Practically no Frenchman feels 
that the debt is morally owing to the United States, and 
although the annuities will never be noticed in our finances, 
every instalment will be paid with a feeling of bitterness in 
France. We shall pay many times over in lost friendship 
for the tribute we have exacted, though even if paid in full 
over the whole sixty-two years it will cover only a part of the 
sum which is mathematically due us. In order to obtain 
ratification a great flood of sentimental oratory was let loose 
by the Poincaré Government, reminiscent of what America 
did for France in the war. Behind this, though, the real 
feeling of Frenchmen appeared, as in the address of Edouard 
Herriot, former prime minister. It was right, he said, that 
signatures be respected, but what about the signature of an 
American President to the Treaty of Versailles? And fur- 
ther: “A whole year elapsed between the time the United 
States entered the war as belligerents and the time they 
became combatants. During that year their gold was the 
only arm they provided in the common cause.” Recalling 
that between 1914 and 1928 America had loaned more than 
$13,000,000,000 to Europe, Herriot concluded: 


That is the disturbing situation which calls for organi- 
zation in Europe if we are to hold our own. I do not say 
that the intentions of the lenders are aggressive. It is just 
making phrases to say that the imperialism of gold has suc- 
ceeded to the imperialism of the sword. But quite fairly 
one may say that the tumultuous use of the youthful force 
of the United States may, without wishing to be so, appear 
menacing. 


HE DECISION OF JUDGE KNOX, of the 
United States District Court in New York City, de- 

nying the right of the Federal Trade Commission to see 
the books of the Electric Bond and Share Company, if it 
stands, will be a serious handicap to the commission in its 
effort to dig down to the bottom of the power business. 
Judge Knox held that the individual officers of the com- 
pany must answer “pertinent and competent questions” pro- 
pounded to them by the commission, but that the demand of 
that body for production of the books and records had not 
yet been proved reasonable. Unless and until the commis- 
sion’s powers are enlarged, as Judge Knox suggests may con- 
stitutionally be done by Congress, it has the power, he holds, 
to require the production of such books and documents 
only as have become evidentiary. The case is not an easy 
one, and the protection of private business against a fishing 
expedition is at least understandable, but we cannot help 
regretting the effect of the decision in the present case, where 
public interests are so much greater than private and the 
formulation of a wise policy demands the widest possible 
public knowledge of the facts of the power business. Pri- 
vate rights once more stand in the way of public well- 
being. Meanwhile we have just had an example of the 
effects of publicity. The Editor and Publisher devoted its 
leading article on July 13 to the announcement made by 





the International Paper and Power Company of its purpose 
to dispose of its newspaper holdings, thus bringing to an end 
what this organ of the newspaper world calls “one of the 
most audacious and ambitious commercial schemes ever 
evolved around the American press.” 


} ye eed LOANS have reached a new peak of 
$5,813,000,000, some $20,000,000 more than the pre- 
vious high point, attained on March 20, and the stock 
market is again on the rampage. Wall Street bankers are 
saying that the Federal Reserve Board’s campaign to re- 
strict stock-market borrowing has collapsed, in less than six 
months since its inception. It seems a long time since the 
days, away back in 1913, when the professors of economics 
were instructing their students, reasonably enough, that the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act was going to keep the 
country’s funds out of Wall Street and put them into pro- 
ductive enterprise. The board has been criticized fairly for 
timidity and tardiness in its manipulation of the rediscount 
rate, but it has an enormously complex task. It wants to 
help stabilize prices so far as it reasonably can; but it can’t 
choke off the speculators without strangling productive busi- 
ness at the same time, and if it none the less raises the rate in 
the effort, then it may only draw in gold from other coun- 
tries and embarrass business there. Most of us in this coun- 
try, as in every other, work for a living, but a small num- 
ber of the get-rich-quick fraternity find it easier and more 
profitable to get theirs out of the larger but less skilful 
number of the same community on the stock market, and 
those of us who work pay the overhead. As long as the 
game shows its present profits and men like gambling better 
than work, the Federal Reserve Board will have its hands 
full checking speculation. 


OOTLEGGING does not involve moral turpitude, ac- 
cording to a decision in the United States Circuit Court 
by Judges Learned Hand, Thomas Swan, and A. N. Hand. 
The ruling was made in the case of an Italian whose depor- 
tation was sought on the ground that he had been convicted 
of bootlegging and was therefore guilty of moral turpitude. 
(Moral turpitude, it will be remembered, was invoked in an 
attempt to keep out the Countess Cathcart some years ago 
because she was reported to have broken her marriage vow— 
a turpitude which, like pacifism, we allow only among our 
native-born citizens.) Thus prohibition has presented us 
with another paradox. Violation of the prohibition statutes 
was made a felony by Senator Jones’s law. Yet bootlegging 
—the worst violation possible—is not turpitude. 


Probably many persons in the United States would so 
regard the sale and possession of liquor [the opinion states], 
but the question as to whether it is so regarded by the pub- 
lic conscience is nebulous at best. While we must not sub- 
stitute our personal notions as the standard, it is impossible 
to decide at all without some standard, necessarily based 
on conjecture as to what the people generally feel. 

We cannot say that among our commonly accepted 
mores the sale and possession of liquor as yet occupies so 
grave a place, nor can we close our eyes to the fact that 
large numbers of persons, otherwise reputable, do not think 
so, rightly or wrongly. 


These distinguished judges apparently feel no obligation to 
keep up with the Joneses. 
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ENATOR CARAWAY thinks that George W. Wick- 
ersham ought to withdraw from President Hoover’s 
commission on law enforcement because of the letter to 
Governor Roosevelt on prohibition. But what does he say 
of Judge Kenneth Mackintosh of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington, another member of the commis- 
sion? Judge Mackintosh wrote a memorable letter too, 
and although it was penned ten years ago the author, so far 
as we are aware, has never expressed regret or made amends 
for it. The letter was written just after the Armistice Day 
parade in Centralia, Washington, in 1919, in the course 
of which a group of the marchers attacked the hall of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. In consequence of a 
bitter quarrel between the lumber interests and the 
I. W. W., the hall had been raided and furniture and papers 
thrown in the street the year previous, so this time the men 
inside defended themselves with firearms, and four of the 
attacking party were mortally wounded. Wholesale arrests 
were made, and that night the lights in the city went out 
just long enough to allow a mob to enter the jail. The 
mob took out one of the prisoners, Wesley Everest, muti- 
lating and then hanging him from the girders of a bridge. 
Two days later the following letter was written: 


KENNETH MACKINTOSH, JUDGE 


Tue Supreme Court, STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Olympia 
November 13, 1919 
George Dysart, Esq., 
Centralia, Washington 
My Dear Dysart: 

I want to express to you my appreciation of the high 
character of citizenship displayed by the people of Centralia 
in their agonizing calamity. We are all shocked by the 
manifestation of barbarity on the part of the outlaws, and 
are depressed by the loss of lives of brave men, but at the 
same time are proud of the calm control and loyalty to 
American ideals demonstrated by the returned soldiers and 
citizens. I am proud to be an inhabitant of a State which 
contains a city with the record which has been made for 
Centralia by its law-abiding citizens. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH MACKINTOSH 


FTER A FARCICAL TRIAL one of the Centralia 
defendants was incarcerated as insane, while seven 

were found guilty of murder in the second degree and, in 
spite of a recommendation for leniency from the jury, were 
sentenced to terms of from twenty-five to forty years in 
prison. A new trial was asked for, but it is not odd that it 
was refused by a Supreme Court one of the members of 
which had found in the events of Armistice Day—and night 
—reason to commend the “calm control” of Centralia and 
its “law-abiding citizens.” Though the highest court of the 
State could see nothing amiss with the trial, five of the 
jurors have repudiated the verdict and seven have joined in 
a petition asking for the release of the eight imprisoned men 
—so far without success. We do not know whether Presi- 
dent Hoover knew of Judge Mackintosh’s letter when he 
appointed him to the commission on law enforcement. We 
do not know that Judge Mackintosh’s fellow-members on 
the commission know of it, or what they think about him 
if they do. But we do feel that in the light of the letter 


many Americans will have a little less than no regard for 
any conclusions which the author may formulate in regard 
to obtaining greater reverence for law. The Sacco-Vanzetti 
executions, the continuing imprisonment of Mooney and Bill- 
ings, the refusal to pardon the Centralia victims and the 
scandalous attitude of a judge of the State Supreme Court 
toward the tragedy—these facts, when contrasted with the 
acquittal of Doheny and Sinclair and the failure to try ex- 
Secretary Fall, make it hard even for those who are most 
eager to respect our processes of justice to do so. 


N THE DEATH on July 21 of John Cotton Dana, 
“first citizen of Newark,” the United States loses one 
of the very foremost of its liberal leaders. A native of 
Vermont and a graduate of Dartmouth, obliged by ill health 
to spend his young manhood in a variety of occupations, 
among which he specially valued his experience as a surveyor 
in Colorado, he entered library work in 1889, and after serv- 
ing in Denver and Springfield came to Newark in 1902. 
Since that time the Newark Public Library has become 
famous the world over for its extraordinary service as a 
genuinely educational institution. ‘The worth of a book is 
in its use” was one of Mr. Dana’s favorite precepts, and his 
ingenuity in devising was matched only by his liberality in 
administering methods of getting books and the information 
they contain into the hands and heads of people of every sort. 
Founding the Newark Museum in 1909, he followed the 
same policy of making that institution serve the people, espe- 
cially of helping them to discover the possibilities of beauty 
and excellence in the machine products of the day. In theory 
a philosophical anarchist, he was a free man in thought and 
action, a constant inspiration to the thousands of men and 
women who knew him personally and to other hundreds of 
thousands who knew only his work. He was in the true 
sense one of the makers of modern America; for the influence 
of his work has already been felt in the remotest parts of the 
country, and it will widen and deepen with the years. 


O PROFESSOR GODDARD’S ROCKET didn’t get 

to the moon after all, but as a result of going off all at 
once, instead of in a series of successive explosions, as all 
well-behaved rockets should do, came tumbling back to earth 
with a clatter that brought the police and two ambulances 
to the Ward farm outside of Worcester. We sympathize 
with Professor Goddard, but our grief is tempered. If 
the rocket had gone 338,800 miles farther than it did, those 
happy beings, who now are not even troubled with an atmos- 
phere that can be superheated in August, would undoubtedly 
in time have been brought down to earth, as last month’s 
bachelors of arts have already been. They would get ac- 
quainted with Liberty and the New York Daily Mirror; 
they would learn to read our advertising of cigarettes and 
beauty creams; they would receive visits from bond sales- 
men and subscription agents working their way through col- 
lege; they would have bigger and better automobiles and 
broader and more brazen loud speakers; their men would 
wear more clothing and their women less; and doubtless they 
would soon learn to spend most of their time talking about 
synthetic gin, the iniquities of prohibition, and the compara- 
tive merits of their various bootleggers. Yes, even Professor 
Goddard must feel that there are compensations for his dis- 
appointment. 
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Another Sacco-Vanzetti CaseP 


T was night-time in a tent colony of cotton-mill strikers 

on the edge of a Southern town. The men, women, and 

children who were living in their tents after being 
evicted from company houses, had heard that the night-shift 
of the mill from which they had walked out was ready to 
strike if a demonstration took place in front of the plant. 
They formed a straggling picket line, led by a woman, and 
started toward the mill. They never reached it, for gangs 
of deputy sheriffs and police swooped down on them, broke 
up the line, and beat the leaders. Angry and bruised they 
returned to their tents, and their leaders were discussing the 
formation of a new picket line. At that moment five police- 
men came to the entrance of their tent colony, where an 
armed guard was posted to prevent attack. The police had 
no warrant and two of them have since been indicted for 
being drunk and disorderly earlier in that same evening. One 
of the policemen argued with the strikers’ guard and wrested 
his gun from him. Perhaps the guard’s gun went off in the 
tussle; if it did no one was injured by it. Out of the dark- 
ness came shots fired from shotguns. They seemed to come 
from the small building used as union headquarters. The 
police were struck, one died and two were injured. 

Such is the background of the very significant murder 
case scheduled for trial at Gastonia, North Carolina, dur- 
ing the week of July 29. Fifteen men and women will 
be brought before a grand jury, indictments will be asked for 
the murder of Chief of Police O. F. Aderholt, and presum- 
ably the trial will take place immediately. We believe that 
this case is not only one of the most important in American 
labor history, but that it is exceedingly likely to lead to a 
miscarriage of justice. The man who shot Chief Aderholt 
was probably a striker, but no evidence has been produced in 
preliminary hearings to show that any of the prisoners fired 
the fatal shot. While the strikers are charged with cold- 
blooded murder and held without bail, it is not even certain 
that the man who shot Chief Aderholt committed a crime. 
American citizens have the legal right to resist a police officer 
who invades their homes without warrant, except when a 
felony is taking place there. A Southern correspondent 
writes us: 


The grimmest tragedy that has ever occurred in 
America is about to be enacted in this textile mill town of 
the South, and unless the spotlight of publicity is turned 
upon the scene, another Sacco-Vanzetti case, magnified many 
times, will probably take place. If an indictment for mur- 
der was all that the defendants had to face, their defense 
would probably be a simple matter, but, due to the fact that 
some of them have confessed certain political and religious 
beliefs and, due to the further fact that all of them have 
dared and persisted in an attempt to remedy a shameful 
and intolerable condition that has been forced upon the 
Southern workers by the greed of the owners of the South- 
ern textile mills, the defense will by no means be simple 
and, at present, looks almost hopeless. 

There can be no question that the mill owners of the 
State are solidly behind and assisting in every way they can 
in the prosecution of the strikers because, outside of three 
lawyers in Charlotte and one lawyer from Asheville, it has 


been impossible to interest or secure the services of any 
lawyer of any standing or repute in the State to represent 
the defense, while the prosecution has hired sixteen lawyers, 
including every lawyer in Gastonia, and one from an ad- 
joining county who, by the way, happens to be a brother- 
in-law of the Governor. 


In spite of local prejudice, however, the defense will be 
supplied with good lawyers, notably John R. Neal of Tennes- 
see, chief counsel in the Dayton evolution trial, who has vol- 
unteered his services without remuneration. The first thing 
that the attorneys will demand in case of indictment is a 
change of venue, and the arguments for transfer to another 
county are overwhelming. Gaston County has been flooded 
with anti-Communist propaganda since the beginning of the 
strike, and no person with enough sense to be a good juryman 
could possibly have escaped it. After the shooting of Chief 
Aderholt on June 7 the authorities became hysterical, jailed 
over fifty strikers who had no known connection with the 
shooting, arrested a college instructor who was asked by The 
Nation to send in a first-hand report of events, and even 
warned the chief attorney for the defense that he could not 
come near the town. An experienced reporter of the con- 
servative Charlotte Daily News wrote on July 1: 


Gaston County is desperately near the mood to try a 
dozen or more malcontents for murder and condemn them 
by what they think about God, marriage, and the nigger— 
and the history of the world has shown that on the first and 
last of these subjects the human race, when it has tried to 
think, has invariably gone insane. 

An analysis of the population of Gaston County in the 
light of jury regulations shows that the defendants, about 
half of whom are Northern Communist organizers, will face 
a more prejudiced venire than Sacco and Vanzetti faced. 
The county has a population of about 50,000, with 103 tex- 
tile mills employing about 22,000 workers. Of course, no 
worker who has ever been connected with the union will be 
permitted to sit on the jury, and cotton-mill workers of any 
sort are virtually excluded by the requirement that every 
juror must own property. Cotton-mill workers in the South 
live in company houses and almost never own real property. 
So the jury must be drawn from the few hundred white- 
collared property owners of the towns, or from the relatively 
well-to-do farmers who own their own land. Their only 
source of information concerning the strike has been the 
newspapers of the county, which have been filled with spe- 
cific attacks upon the prisoners now on trial. Civic organi- 
zations have passed resolutions against these same prisoners 
and pulpits have rung with denunciations of their “red” doc- 
trine. For Communist organizers who confess, as one of 
them did in the preliminary hearing, that they actually doubt 
the existence of God the chance of measured justice before a 
Gaston County jury seems nil. 

We hope that North Carolina will wake up to the 
gravity of the situation at Gastonia before it {s too late. 
The State and the mill owners will be the ultimate losers 
if they allow local passion and prejudice to railroad men and 
women to the electric chair. 
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The Wickersham Letter 


in discussing prohibition in advance of the report 

of the President’s commission on law enforcement 
of which he is the chairman, whether his suggestion was in 
some sense a trial balloon from the White House, or whether 
the letter to Governor Roosevelt was made public by mistake 
seem to us to be inconsequential details. The real question 
is: _— does Mr. Wickersham suggest and is it a good 
idea? 

We find ourselves little short of amazed at the tendency 
to misunderstand Mr. Wickersham’s letter. Or perhaps 
there is less misunderstanding than conscious or unconscious 
misconstruction. To us Mr. Wickersham plainly suggests 
the virtual substitution of local option by States in place of 
national prohibition. Thus the idea is a considerable con- 
cession to Wets and a direct challenge to Drys. And when 
first published it was apparently received in that light. On 
the morning when it was printed Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts and Representative Britten of Illinois, acknowledged 
Wets, were quoted in its favor, while the Chicago Tribune, 
a Wet newspaper, said the idea was “worth trying.” On 
the other hand, Representative Volstead and Senator Cara- 
way, stalwart Drys, denounced the suggestion as a betrayal 
of the prohibition cause. 

But at the recently adjourned conference of gov- 
ernors, before whom the letter was read, Mr. Wickersham’s 
proposal was interpreted in a directly contrary way. The 
Wets in that gathering apparently reached the conclusion 
that the plan was bad strategy, while the Drys persuaded 
themselves that it might be interpreted to mean that Mr. 
Wickersham recommended that the States should actively 
enforce prohibition in addition to the efforts of the national 
government. This interpretation, emanating from the Gov- 
ernors’ conference, seems later to have been largely accepted 
by the public, although we can see nothing in Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s letter to justify it. We quote in full Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s.words on prohibition, with his specific recommenda- 
tion in italics: 


: , 7) HETHER George W. Wickersham was indiscreet 


Of course, one of the most serious subjects we must 
deal with is the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. That measure has written into the Constitution of 
the United States a prohibition of the importation, manu- 
facture, transportation, and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. 

The amendment confers upon the States concurrent 
jurisdiction with the national government for the enforce- 
ment of this measure. Thus far the federal government 
alone has borne the brunt of enforcement. 

It seems to me that the Governors’ Conference might 
well consider approaching the Federal Government on some 
feasible proposal to share this burden. Jf the national gov- 
ernment were to attend to preventing importation, manu- 
facture, and shipment.in interstate commerce of intoxicants, 
the State undertaking the internal police regulations to pre- 
vent sale, saloons, speakeasies, and so forth, national and 
State laws might be modified so as to become reasonably 
enforcible and one great source of demoralizing and pecu- 
niarily profitable. crime removed. 


Every State Executive has sworn to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is a part of the Constitution, just as much as 
any other part of it. Surely it is pertinent to their con- 
ference to suggest and consider how they may best carry 
out their solemn undertaking. 


The Constitution forbids the importation, manufacture, 
transportation, and sale of intoxicating liquors. Mr. Wick- 
ersham proposes that the federal government look after the 
first three prohibitions, leaving the fourth to the States. 
That is, he would have the federal government patrol the 
borders to prevent smuggling, suppress illicit stills, and try 
to stop interstate shipments of liquor. But the whole ques- 
tion of sale, that is the control of saloons, speakeasies, and 
the like, would rest with the individual States. 

Can there be any doubt that with conditions as they 
are this would mean practically State option in regard to 
prohibition? Mr. Wickersham’s words in regard to the 
support which States owe to the Constitution are merely 
fine phrases. It is true that States are legally obligated to 
enforce federal laws as well as their own, even where they 
are not endowed with “concurrent” authority, as under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. So is every individual obligated to 
enforce all laws, State or national, and may be called upon 
to do so, as when requisitioned for a sheriff’s posse. But 
practically the private individual acts to enforce law only 
when it is violated in his presence and when he personally 
objects to such violation. And the same attitude is generally 
taken by States toward federal law. State or city officials 
take no initiative to carry out the postal laws or prevent 
smuggling, although they will assist federal officers when 
asked to do so. 

Thus under Mr. Wickersham’s plan the States which 
have prohibition-enforcement acts, and in which public senti- 
ment insists that they be carried out, would attain at least 
a measure of aridity. States which have no prohibition legis- 
lation, or do not want to enforce what they have, would be 
able to go their own way, free from federal interference at 
least so far as individual buying and selling of liquor is con- 
cerned. Whether or not Mr. Wickersham thinks the States 
might be allowed to pass laws establishing a more liberal 
definition of alcoholic liquor is uncertain. Anyhow the Su- 
preme Court would have to decide that, and in practice the 
point might not be of much consequence. 

We do not undertake to say here whether Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s proposal is wise or not. We do undertake to say 
what his words plainly set forth and what, in practice, his 
plan would come to. It certainly would not entirely satisfy 
either Wets or Drys. Neither can any other plan. Mr. 
Wickersham’s plan is not a scientific solution of the liquor 
problem; it is not even a strictly honest one. But in the light 
of ten years’ experience with the Volstead Act, and in the 
midst of the hypocrisy and failure of present methods of en- 
forcement, one is compelled to consider results rather than 
technique. Intelligent men who are not fanatics recognize 
that the country is in a serious muddle over prohibition. Mr. 
Wickersham at least suggests a plausible compromise. 
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“O Upright Judge!” 


HE danger of arbitrary and unreasonable interference 
with the freedom of the press through punishment for 
contempt of court—to which The Nation has often 

called attention—is illustrated afresh in the conviction of 
Louis B. Seltzer, editor, and Carlton K. Matson, chief 
editorial writer, of the Cleveland Press. The sheriff was 
about to proceed against a Cleveland race track for per- 
mitting betting in violation of the law when an injunction 
was sought from Judge Frederick P. Walther of the Court 
of Common Pleas. The judge signed a restraining order 
unless, it read, the methods of the track were “illegal.” 
In this qualification the judge obviously dodged the only 
point which it was his business to settle, and upon the ad- 
vice of the county prosecutor the sheriff closed the track. 
The Cleveland Press, legitimately and reasonably, as it 
seems to us, said of the injunction: “If it enjoins the sheriff 
from doing his sworn duty, it is monstrous. If it merely 
enjoins him from interfering with a legal enterprise, it is 
ridiculous.” 

Messrs. Seltzer and Matson were haled before Judge 
Walther for contempt of court. They were ably defended 
by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War under President 
Wilson. Mr. Baker argued that criticism is contempt only 
if the case under discussion is pending and if it operates to 
obstruct justice, neither of which was true in regard to the 
Cleveland Press. The judge sentenced the two men to a 
fine of $500 each and thirty days in jail. An appeal has 
been taken, and it hardly seems that His Honor can be 
upheld, although judges are prone to support one another 
on questions of contempt, and few convictions are reversed. 

In his argument Mr. Baker necessarily sought to justify 
his clients within the prevailing practices in regard to con- 
tempt of court. The Nation takes a wider position and at- 
tacks the validity and justice of the entire process of 
contempt. It is a survival of absolutism and the theory of 
divine right which in a democracy is an anachronism and 
an atrocity, yet it is used more widely and with fewer limi- 
tations in the United States than in any other civilized 
country. It is a question if it is not a purely usurped power 
on the part of the courts in direct contravention to the fed- 
eral Constitution and that of most of the States. The courts 
evade the guaranties of jury trial for crime by holding that 
contempt is not a crime and that punishment for it is merely 
part of their. “inherent” right to maintain discipline and 
obtain obedience to their orders, but they fail to reconcile 
jail sentences under this theory with the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution, which forbids involuntary 
servitude “except as a punishment for crime.” 

The sound way to proceed against this abuse is through 
amendments to the various State constitutions, as legislative 
acts have frequently been nullified by the courts. In place 
of the dangerous and tyrannical process of contempt we 
should substitute laws by which disorder in court or obstruc- 
tion of a judicial decree could be punished in the manner 
of any other crime. So far as freedom from criticism goes, 
there is no reason for granting the courts in a democracy 
any more immunity than the executive and legislative 
branches have through the laws against libel and slander. 


Bremen, Ahoy! 


NEW queen of the seas has appeared. Cutting 
her way smoothly but irresistibly westward on her 


maiden trip from Cherbourg to New York, the 
steamship Bremen of the North German Lloyd developed 
the greatest speed ever attained by a merchant vessel. For a 
whole day the Bremen averaged 29.6 knots an hour, 3%4 
knots faster than the best going of the Mauretania over 
the same route, and sliced 8 hours, 52 minutes from the 
Cunarder’s westbound record of 5 days, 2 hours, 34 min- 
utes. But even this does not tell the whole story, for a 
steamship is like an automobile in that it cannot be pushed 
to its greatest speed until its intricate and wonderful ma- 
chinery has been running for a while—has become attune 
and begun to sing in close harmony each part with every 
other. So the Bremen is likely to travel even faster on later 
passages than she did on her first, while her sister ship, the 
Europa—when in commission—may attain still greater 
speed. 
Thus the blue ribbon of the Atlantic goes back to Ger- 
many for the first time since 1908, when the Cunard Line, 
backed by the British Government, sent out the Lusitania 
and the Mauretania to yank the pennant from the old 
Deutschland of the Hamburg-American Line. The advent 
of the “Big Lucy” and the “Big Mary,” with their aston- 
ishing preeminence in speed, must have seemed too much for 
rival companies to overcome, and for twenty years develop- 
ments in steamship building took other directions. First 
there was the passion for bigness, reaching its climax in the 
Leviathan and Majestic, and later the trend toward luxury, 
as emphasized in the Ile de France and some recent Italian 
liners. In the Bremen and Europa there is a return to 
speed which, according to promises, British lines will soon 
attempt to push further. 

In aiming at speed the Bremen was built with a bulb 
stem and a hull so molded as to push the water down rather 
than to one side, thus avoiding the wave created by most 
ships to their disadvantage. Air resistance has been cut by 
making the vessel unusually low and close to the water for 
her tonnage. The two funnels are short and squat, like 
those of a motorship, although the Bremen’s power is from 
steam turbines. 

But we do not wish to write only in praise of the 
Bremen. At this moment, when all others are hymning the 
wonders of this new queen of the seas, we dip our flag in all 
homage to the Mauretania, from whom after practically 
twenty years the speed pennant has just been snatched. For 
the first two years of the lives of the Lusitania and Maure- 
tania the former was slightly faster than her sister. Then 
the “Big Mary” came to the front and for a score of years 
has kept up a marvelous series of performances. Twenty 
years is a long championship in this age of rapid obsolescence, 
yet the Mauretania has not only held her speed undimin- 
ished over all this time, but actually made her record west- 
bound passage less.than a year ago! No other steamship 
in history has had such a long and distinguished pre- 
eminence. She may well go down in maritime annals as 
the greatest creation of brain and tool during the first cen- 
tury of the steamship. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


all the new-fashioned psychologists agree that the 

human animal can’t get along without it. In for- 
giving your enemies there lies the possibility of headaches, 
neuritis, sleeplessness, and various psychic disorders. Of 
course the wise men of Vienna may be wrong. Perhaps it 
is not impossible to be meek and healthy at the same time. 

I’ve got nothing against anger. Any well-regulated 
person should become angry at times. Only the individual 
wholly devoid of imagination can go through life completely 
unruffled. But anger isn’t the same thing as hatred. It is a 
flash of feeling which goes over the dam upon the instant. 
No man who has expressed his anger with reasonable fluency 
need go back to it again. Revenge is a form of procrastina- 
tion. The man who eases his soul by paying off a score at 
the end of twenty years confesses that he didn’t have the 
nerve or the mental alertness to handle the situation when it 
lay immediately in front of him. 

They say that elephants are very smart because they 
remember the boy who gave them a plug of tobacco in the 
summer of 1891 and squirt him with water when he comes 
around again in the late spring of 1929. I can’t see the 
wisdom in that. The gray-haired gentleman who gets the 
drenching very possibly has forgotten the tobacco incident. 
Retribution is singularly ineffective unless both sides are con- 
scious of what it is all about. And after thirty-nine years 
the victim of the elephant’s revenge has probably so much 
on his conscience that the boyhood practical joke has entirely 
escaped him. It was stupid of the elephant to take the 
tobacco in the first place, and still less intelligent for him to 
devote mental store-room to a grudge when that same space 
might much better have been employed as an arena for 
mental effort. 

“But,” says an elephant who happens to be looking over 
my shoulder as I write these words, “I didn’t get a chance 
to square up with him when he gave me that tobacco in the 
summer of 1891. He told me it was chocolate and walked 
away before I got it into my mouth. After I strangled on it 
and spat it out he was gone. I looked around and I trum- 
peted, but he’d skipped. I had to stow away the grudge and 
store it up until he returned thirty-nine years later with a 
brown beard and three children.” 

“Come, come,” I say to the elephant severely, “you 
know as well as I do that we live largely through introverted 
processes. It wasn’t your throat or your trunk which was 
injured by that plug of tobacco but your ego. I think it 
ought to have been possible for you to say, ‘Oh, he’s just a 
sap,’ and dismiss the matter from your mind. No humilia- 
tion caused by a thoughtless boy could possibly have been 
profound to you at your age. The thing became important 
only because you stored away the memory and treasured it. 
You had every right to get mad. I admit that. But you 
tell me you did get mad. The emotion was not suppressed. 
It came into consciousness and you trumpeted. What more 
do you want? Nursemaids screamed and children ran from 
in front of your inclosure in terror. It was an effective ex- 
pression of your righteous rage. In fact I hold it to be far 


| ATE seems to me an abominable emotion and yet 


more dignified and satisfactory than your later enterprise 
with the dirty water. Then you descended to the level of 
your adversary. There’s not much to choose between foist- 
ing tobacco on an elephant and drenching a man who comes 
to spend a quiet afternoon at the zoo. Please bear in mind 
what I have said if the situation arises again.” 

The elephant said he would try not to forget and went 
away, but I’m not at all sure that I convinced him. 

Upon second thought it seemed to me that my advice 
might have been much shrewder. If ever again I get the 
ear of that same elephant I plan to add: “I will even go so 
far as to admit that possibly some dull ache of injured pride 
might remain even after a good sound trumpeting. The 
tobacco giver is gone and you can’t get at him. This is the 
place where fantasy should come in. Certainly there must 
have been some other young man in the circle round about 
not unlike the miscreant. You could have pretended that he 
was the guilty party and squirted him with water. You 
see in my opinion it is better to get square right away even at 
the expense of the wrong fellow than to waste thirty-nine 
years in waiting for the right one.” 

To be sure, and by now we might as well leave the 
elephant out of it, civilization imposes restraints which we 
must accept, but not all of them. It is necessary that we 
should resist the impulse to cleave every skull which invites 
us to swing the nearest dull blunt instrument. But on the 
other hand it is silly to remain sewed up to the last notch of 
buttoned existence as prescribed by the codes we call courtesy 
and good form. 

Let us say, for instance, that I am affronted by Mr. X 
or Miss Q. I may take the injury smiling and calmly and 
make no retort, but that is bad business all around unless I 
am completely insulated by an utter contempt for Mr. X 
or Miss Q. In that case it may not be necessary for me to 
display anger. But if we meet on equal terms, then it is up 
to me not to deceive myself, or them, for that matter. If 
I do not behave in angry fashion or even admit that I am 
angry evil consequences will flow. The incident will impair 
my blood pressure and my digestion and, also, my friendship 
for Mr. X and Miss Q. Generally I like X. Often I 
admire Millicent Q, but by holding back from anger when I 
have every reason to be angry, something permanent may go 
into my chemistry which will always function whenever I 
am in the presence of these people. A valuable friendship 
has been marred because I have made a silly sacrifice to cour- 
tesy. What I should say is, “Andrew X, I think you've 
done a mean and contemptible thing.” Or, “Millicent Q, 
you talk like a half-wit.” 

And after all of that has been said there is an excellent 
chance that we can go on being the best of friends. Miss Q 
may be the sort of person who believes that friendship is a 
bond which imposes a constant obligation of friendliness. 
Well, then, the more fool she. Obviously no close relation- 
ship can be maintained without pendulumic variation. And 
certainly the thing to do with grave distaste is to let your 
anger blaze fast and furiously and subside in embers. 

Heywoop Broun 
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Mr. Dawes in Santo Domingo 


By ROY VEATCH 


Vice-President of the United States and became again 

merely General Dawes, he received a request from 
President Horacio Vasquez of the Dominican Republic to 
head a mission of Americans to advise the Dominican Gov- 
ernment on administrative matters particularly connected 
with the national finances. Mr. Dawes accepted with alac- 
rity, and before the end of March had marshaled a commis- 
sion of twelve and was on his way to the city of Santo 
Domingo. The commission remained in Santo Domingo for 
21 days—and nights; for at least some members of the party 
worked day and night. It presented a 200-page report to 
President Vasquez, and withdrew before the report could 
be translated into Spanish. The commission had been 
greeted upon arrival with sharp attacks in the Dominican 
press and murmurings among the populace. There appar- 
ently was no way of explaining the presence of so many 
great and rich Americans in the little republic except by 
some sinister motives connected with more foreign loans or 
economic concessions. But Mr. Dawes captured the Latin 
imagination with his dramatic personality and flattering 
diplomacy. The report was accepted, and in less than a 
month the five new laws proposed had been enacted by the 
legislature, and the chief executive was taking vigorous, 
almost violent, measures to carry out all the recommenda- 
tions of the report. 

The occasion for President Vasquez’s request was a 
prospective Dominican budget deficit of over four million 
dollars, due to excessive appropriations and to a cash deficit 
of $1,631,227 accumulated since 1924. At the same time, 
economic conditions are not good in the republic, and the 
tax burden is already heavy. A presidential election is ap- 
proaching, and recourse to loans or higher taxes would make 
the present administration unpopular. Therefore President 
Vasquez took the suggestion of Sumner Welles, unofficial 
adviser and recently American Commissioner to the Re- 
public, that Mr. Dawes be invited to show the government 
how to save money. 

There was an additional reason for the summoning of 
the Dawes Commission, one which rose above party lines 
and gained for the commission the support of all patriotic 
Dominicans. Their government now enjoys complete free- 
dom from American control, except in financial matters. 
According to the 1924 Convention between the Dominican 
and American governments, the collection of customs in the 
republic is to continue under Americans, appointed by the 
President of the United States, until such time as the pres- 
ent foreign loans of the government shall be completely paid 
off. All these loans were issued in the United States. Mr. 
Dawes spoke of this situation in his address to President 
Vasquez and the Dominican people, on the occasion of the 
arrival of the commission in Santo Domingo: 


J UST two days before Charles G. Dawes ceased being 


President Vasquez has expressed to us his determined 
purpose to rid this republic of the last vestige of foreign 
interference in its domestic affairs by bringing about that 
economical management of the government’s business, 





which is the people’s business, which will furnish the funds 
to pay the Dominican debt and relieve this republic from 
the control of its customs by outsiders. 


Dawes REFORMS 


The Commission Report provides for what Mr. Dawes 
calls “the best budget system in the world.” This system, 
under a director of the budget, supplemented by a co- 
ordinating service under a chief coordinator, and by central 
government accounting control, follows closely the scheme 
inaugurated by Mr. Dawes in the United States in 1921. 
There are, however, certain refinements designed to prevent 
any part of the plan from miscarrying—a result which Mr. 
Dawes claims has come to pass in the United States under 
Comptroller General J. R. McCarl. Further following 
the precedent of administrative reorganization in the United 
States, the Law of Projected Public Improvements is de- 
signed to keep all public-works projects within the financial 
resources of the government and coordinated with a general 
scheme of improvement, while a Law Reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment Departments redistributes certain services and 
creates a new Department of War and Marine. The Ameri- 
can example was departed from only when President Vasquez 
asked Mr. Dawes if there was objection to renaming the 
new department, giving it the more popular modern title of 
National Defense. 

There were certain other recommendations calculated 
to save the government money: open competitive bids on all 
contracts and purchases; officers or employees handling funds 
or personal property to be under bond; full civil-service pro- 
tection to be extended to all public services; cancelation of 
all unexpended continuing appropriations not absolutely 
required; sale of government-owned public utilities. 


Dawes ANTICIPATIONS 


The commission seems to have been interested in pre- 
senting the anticipated results of its recommendations in the 
best possible light in its Summary of Fundamental Conclu- 
sions. Its optimism, or its weariness after weeks of hectic 
work, led it to state conclusions which unfortunately are 
neither exactly accurate nor particularly fundamental. 

The commission estimates the probable deficit for 1929, 
with its reforms in operation, at $769,000. This figure is 
arrived at by using the excess of budget appropriations over 
budget resources on January 1, 1929, rather than the higher 
figure, given elsewhere in the report, of the estimated ex- 
cess at the end of 1929. Further, a full year’s savings in 
governmental administrative expense are included, although 
nearly four months of the year had passed before the recom- 
mendations were made and the government could hardly 
be expected to save more than eight-twelfths of the estimate 
for an entire year. These two items would increase the 
budget shortage given in the summary by over $1,000,000, 
and the lowest possible estimate of the 1929 deficit con- 
sistent with the commission’s own figures is $1,821,707.29. 

The statement in the summary as to the probable finan- 
cial position of the government in 1930 is still more mis- 
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leading. With the Dawes reforms in full operation, the 
report promises for that year a surplus of receipts over ordi- 
nary expenditures more than sufficient to meet the new 
charges, amounting to $1,262,500.33, for the sinking fund 
on the external debt—if there is no deficit carried over from 
1929. What value there can be in such speculation it is dif- 
ficult to grasp, when the facts, as contained in the report 
itself, indicate that there will be a large deficit in 1929. 
Instead of a surplus in 1930, on the basis of the present 
budget and the Dawes retrenchments, the most optimistic 
estimate would be a deficit of over $1,600,000. In 1931 
this amount would be increased nearly $600,000 by higher 
sinking-fund requirements. 

Instead of balancing the budget and wiping out the 
deficit, the Dawes plan for Santo Domingo only reduces 
the estimated deficit, for the present year, and the great- 
est reduction is to be effected through the cancelation of 
$1,788,000 of continuing appropriations, which could not be 
met in any case without surplus funds. Even with the as- 
sistance of the Dawes plan, the government must face large 
obligations at the end of 1929, and again in 1930 and 1931, 
and they will not be paper obligations that can be canceled 
by a stroke of the pen; the Dominican Government will find 
it absolutely necessary to cut expenditures beyond the Dawes 
recommendations, or to procure funds to meet these claims. 
These are fundamental conclusions based on the estimates 
and recommendations of the commission, and yet they are 
not clearly stated at any place in the report. 

A conclusion that is stated in the introduction to the 
report, however, is that the “general economic and financial 
condition is inherently sound.” The commission offers very 
little evidence to support this conclusion. Although it em- 
ployed the title Dominican Economic Commission it included 
very few experts of any sort, and no trained economic in- 
vestigators. Some members of the group looked around the 
country a bit and made sketchy observations, but generally 
reported that they did not have time to go into matters thor- 
oughly. The commission had expected to remain in the 
republic six weeks, a sufficiently short period for the task 
it had to perform, but all of its work was crowded into half 
that time. No adequate survey of the economic basis of 
Dominican finances could be made. It is unfortunate that 
the work had to be done so hastily. 


Pusuic UTILITIES 


Although the Dawes Plan does not anticipate further 
loans or higher taxes, it does leave one loophole through 
which American money might come to the assistance of the 
government. The commission recommends the sale of all 
public utilities owned by the government. 

Government operation of the national telephone 
and telegraph system, the national radio, and the automatic 
telephone system of the city of Santo Domingo is con- 
demned in the eyes of the commission because it resulted 
in a deficit of over $300,000 in 1928, with only a slight de- 
crease in this amount estimated for 1929. The national 
railroad also is operated at a loss of something over $50,000 
a year, caused chiefly by the competition of trucks on the 
highways built by the marines and the Dominican Govern- 
ment. But there must be some further reason for the recom- 
mended sale, for when the report comes to the light and 
water company of the city of Santiago, and the electric- 


light company of the city of Puerto Plata, both operated by 
the national government, it states that “the commission has 
the same recommendations to make as those previously ex- 
pressed,” in spite of the fact that new equipment has just 
been installed in these plants and that they are expected 
to produce a net profit of $76,000 this year. 

It seems that the key to the commission’s reasoning on 
Dominican utilities, as on any public utilities, is to be found 
in this statement in the report: “It is the experience of the 
world that public utilities are more efficiently administered 
and more economically operated by private interests than by 
governmental operation, ...” This generalization may 
be understood when it is realized that the group which 
agreed upon it included a president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, a vice-president of the Indiana Refining Com- 
pany, a vice-president of the Illinois Steel Company and di- 
rector of several Chicago banks, a president of the Ala- 
bama Marble Company, a successful utilities consulting engi- 
neer, a corporation lawyer, and two investment bankers, as 
well as the head of the Dawes interests of Chicago. One 
hastens to add that these big business men could not be 
suspected of having designs themselves on the struggling lit- 
tle utilities of the Dominican Republic; their interest must 
lie only in the “principle” involved. 

The commission recognizes elsewhere in the report that 
the government transmits free of charge over its telegraph 
system messages which would cost it nearly $100,000 at cur- 
rent rates, and there must be similar employment of the 
other utilities which might well be charged against the seem- 
ing deficit. Furthermore, the report does not take into 
account the fact that in the case of most of the utilities, 
especially the automatic telephones and the light and water 
works, the recent outlay for capital equipment has been very 
high, while the public use of these utilities is only now be- 
ginning. It is doubtless true, as has often been charged, that 
personnel costs are too high because of political influences, 
but the commission’s recommendation of civil-service control 
seems the proper attack on this problem in public utilities, 
as in other government services. If we figure a budget for 
all these utilities for next year, counting on the 15 per cent 
savings in personnel cost that the commission has estimated, 
charging the value of services received by the government 
against the cost of operation, and including the increased 
revenues from automatic telephones now being installed, the 
net deficit to the government cannot be over $75,000. It 
may indeed be much less, or may even be completely wiped 
out, and in succeeding years it is quite possible that these 
utilities will be a source of considerable income. 

Mr. Dawes wrote to President Vasquez on March 2, 
accepting his appointment, and voluntarily placing a strong 
restriction on the scope of the commission’s task: “The work 
you ask myself and my associates to enter is one in no wise 
involved in questions of internal policy, but is only that of 
suggesting certain methods of organization under which the 
routine business of government is transacted.” It appears 
that the ownership of public utilities is a debatable question, 
especially in a country like Santo Domingo, where govern- 
ment control of strong foreign enterprises is a difficult mat- 
ter at best; the Dawes Commission might well have con- 
sidered it a matter of internal policy, limiting itself to recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the government operation 
of these services. 
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Wuat Next? 


The Dominicans seem inclined to give the Dawes 
recommendations a thorough trial, and are even going be- 
yond them in some lines of governmental retrenchment. The 
legislature has granted the executive power to dispose of 
some of the utilities, under conditions carefully guarding 
government control of their operation. But it is certain that 
the Dominicans will have hard sledding under their present 
program, and that there will be a tremendous pressure on 
them to take on additional foreign loans, or to “get on easy 
street” by granting economic and utility concessions to 
foreigners, particularly Americans. 

There are at least three things that the Dominicans 
have acquired from the Americans. First is a taste for pub- 
lic improvements. They have projected and partially com- 
pleted the extension of the highway system to every corner 
of the country, the improvement of three ports, two large 
irrigation projects, schools and public buildings, and munici- 
pal systems of electric lights, telephones, water supply, and 
sewerage. Second is a distaste for American loans and their 
consequences. Both the Government and the Opposition 
make political capital of the determination to rid the country 
of the last vestige of official foreign control. Third is a 
fear of economic development by foreign capital and enter- 
prise. The American sugar industry in Santo Domingo 
grew tremendously during the American occupation, but the 
Dominican Government is inclined to embarrass it at present 
by such means as a tax of 150 per cent on all agricultural 
machinery entering the country for expansion purposes. 


Republicans and 


By BENJAMIN B. 


HE past eight years have been peculiarly dull in poli- 
tics. The man who occupied the White House dur- 
ing the greater part of the period contributed ma- 

terially to the dulness, but the chief contributing factor is to 
be found in the supine character of the opposition to domi- 
nant Republicanism. We are as impotent to discern the 
differences between the parties in the United States today as 
W. S. Gilbert was in England some forty years ago when 
he satirized the similarity of Conservatives and Liberals in 
the lines: 

Isn’t it strange 

How Nature doth contrive 

That every boy and every gal, 

That’s born into the world alive, 

Is either a little Liberal, 

Or else a little Conservative ? 


Why this tweedledum and tweedledee? The answer is 
simple: Prosperity and propaganda have converted a ma- 
jority of Americans to the political creed of the business man. 
That creed runs: “I believe that government should make 
business prosperous and that if it does, some of the prosperity, 
like the gentle rain from heaven, will trickle down upon 
those beneath.” Prosperity for some lines of business may be 
made by governmental action or inaction. Tariff legislation, 
easy access to natural resources, favorable tax laws, favorable 
banking laws, the granting of valuable franchises, the jailing 


Now these three things do not fit together. If the 
present program of public works is to be continued, and edu- 
cation and other forms of desired social progress are to be 
extended, further foreign loans will be necessary in the near 
future, if not immediately. Greater debt charges on the 
budget, given the present receipts, would simply increase 
with the annual deficit. To meet such debt charges under 
the present forms of taxation, or to afford a surplus for pub- 
lic works over the present budget, would require an increase 
of the foreign trade of the country, and that could probably 
be achieved most quickly by attracting foreign capital and 
enterprise. If the Dominicans, then, want neither for- 
eign loans nor foreign capital, they will have to forego, 
for the present at least, the expansion of their public works, 
and they may have difficulty in maintaining those acquired 
already. 

The only way in which the Dominicans can recover 
complete political independence and avoid extensive economic 
dependence, is by exercising the freedom of action they now 
enjoy. They must clean house in their own government and 
live within their means. In this purpose they should be gen- 
uinely aided by the Dawes Report, at least by most of it. 
Further, they must be content with a slow economic and 
civic development, financed only by their own gradual ac- 
cumulation of capital. If they can do those two things they 
will not only surprise a great many Americans at present 
interested in Santo Domingo, but they will also afford an 
almost unique experiment in the development of a “back- 
ward” country. 


the Rest of Us 


KENDRICK, SR. 


of “agitators,” are examples of action. Refraining from “going 
into business in competition with its citizens,” from “med- 
dling in business,” from adequate regulation of public service 
rates, are examples of inaction. Both lists could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. Finally, the “charmed circle of privilege” 
must be kept exclusively for business men of substance. Oth- 
ers, like laborers, farmers, most “white-collar” workers, and 
small business men must be kept out. Such is the political 
creed of the larger business men. 

For nearly seventy years, with some slight exception 
during the administrations of Theodore Roosevelt, the Re- 
publican Party has been the instrument for putting this creed 
into practice nationally. Locally, the same thing has been 
true in the East and broadly speaking in the West despite 
“Progressive” heresies. Recently, in the more industrialized 
areas of the South, the Democratic Party has come to rep- 
resent essentially the same view as the Republican Party else- 
where. Woodrow Wilson committed his party to a progres- 
sive policy nationally, but by embarking on the stormy sea of 
world politics, he was largely responsible for the ensuing de- 
cline. But the Democratic leaders in Congress are not blame- 
less. They did not fight to maintain the instrumentalities 
created under Wilson’s leadership for the control of big busi- 
ness, but sat idly by and saw those instrumentalities trans- 
formed into the bulwarks of predatory vested interests, hop- 
ing thus to obtain the favor of the business barons. In this 
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hope they were disappointed. Business men, like other human 
beings, trust old friends most, and their trust was not mis- 
placed. Under Harding and Coolidge they got everything 
they wanted and nothing they did not want. Now their 
faith is in Hoover, and the prospect is that the Republican 
Party will continue for many years to come to deserve the 
confidence of the business interests. 

In view of the decayed state of the national Democracy, 
is not the Socialist Party the logical alternative to Repub- 
lican rule? Yes, but politics is not a matter of logic. Other 
influences prevent the Socialist Party from operating as a 
successful opposition. It should continue in existence, how- 
ever, and it is to be hoped that in the course of time it will 
become a strong national party. 

In the meanwhile, are we to have no opposition worthy 
the name? Admitting that the wish is in part, at least, father 
to the judgment, let us hazard a forecast. In the course of 
the next decade, very probably as early as 1932, the Demo- 
cratic Party will divide into two parties—an Eastern and a 
Southern. There will follow quickly a definite secession of 
the Western Progressives from the Republican Party. Each 
of these three parties will be much more progressive than the 
present national Democracy. This judgment is based on 
what appears to be facts. First, the Democrats have learned 
that they cannot supplant the Republicans in the affections of 
big business. Second, Eastern and Southern Democrats are 
convinced that they can find no common ground of union on 
the liquor question. Moreover, their racial and religious 
differences, they fully realize, are too great to allow them to 
cooperate in a single party. Finally, millions of people are 
getting over the notion that huge profits for a few mean 
prosperity for the masses. 

The present economic condition is bound to bring about 
a renewed moderate opposition to extreme Republicanism. 
Such opposition has not been dead, as the five million votes 
for La Follette in 1924 sufficiently attest. This opposition, 
too, is growing, but no Eastern or Southern Democrat or 
Western Progressive can command its undivided support. 
Governor Smith made a good candidate in the East, but a 
poor one in the South and West. Senator Norris would 
have done well in his own section, but not elsewhere. Sena- 
tor George could have rallied support in the South, but al- 
most none anywhere else. 

The situation then calls for one national extreme capi- 
talistic party, one socialist party, and three sectional parties 
representing various shades of moderate opposition to unregu- 
lated capitalism. Parties cannot go on forever standing for 
nothing in particular. They must in the end conform more 
of less closely to actual social-economic conditions. Extreme 
capitalism is the one thing that is nation-wide in scope. The 
Republicans will represent capitalism. Republican office- 
seekers, continuing to preach the gospel of prosperity, will 
admonish the people to put their trust in the great industrial 
lords, and multitudes will hearken to their voice. Against 
them the three sectional parties will have difficulty in making 
headway, but the situation is by no means hopeless. 

What part will the Southern Democracy play? What 
ground is there for believing that it will become progressive ? 
In the first place, it is being deserted by its most conservative 
element—the business men. Prohibition and religious issues 
were the immediate occasion of the large Republican vote in 
the South ia 1928; but there was another cause, not so ap- 


parent on the surface. For many years considerable areas in 
the South have been undergoing industrialization and urbani- 
zation. A business group has been growing up whose politi- 
cal views are much like those of their fellows in the North. 
Many of them are of Northern origin. Many Southerners 
have been coming to the view that business is “safer” when 
there is a Republican administration in Washington, and 
therefore have been voting the Republican ticket in national 
elections. The next step will be for them to vote the Re- 
publican State ticket. Indeed, many did so in 1928. If 
President Hoover is successful in having “respectable” Re- 
publican machines organized in Southern States where none 
now exist, the conversion of the business men to State as 
well as national Republicanism will be rendered easy. It is 
to be hoped that success will attend his efforts. 

Contemporaneously with this change, other significant 
movements have been going on. Southern labor is becoming 
class-conscious. ‘The first generation of Southern workers, 
fresh from the hard conditions on the little farms they occu- 
pied, looked upon the new village or city life as a distinct 
improvement, even if hours were long, if work was monoton- 
ous, and if pay was small as compared with Northern wages. 
Today things are different. A new generation has appeared 
which never knew the farm. Its members are not one-tenth 
as isolated as they or their parents were even ten years ago. 
Among the more skilled workers in the cities uniontsm is 
taking hold rapidly. On the whole, the leaders are intelli- 
gent and socially minded. 

Another influence making for discomfort in the South 
is the invasion of this territory by the chain stores, and the 
establishment of numerous branches of the great mail-order 
houses, with the consequent ruin of many small merchants. 
Southern agriculture is in a bad way. Some local observers 
look for a recrudescence of a Southern agrarian movement 
comparable to the Farmers’ Alliance of the early nineties. 
We may confidently expect that within the next decade both 
the farmers and the small business men will be demanding 
relief at the hands of the State governments. 

It would be a mistake not to say something about the 
young men and especially the young women of the Southern 
colleges. Almost without cxception they are liberal, and in 
many cases even radical, in their outlook. Many of them are 
entering the teaching profession, where they are passing on 
the ideas they acquired in college. Moreover, they are not 
“tired” liberals. Whatever the situation elsewhere, in the 
South the young college men and women are optimistic, gen- 
erous, and determined to improve social and economic condi- 
tions in their section. For the most part they are emanci- 
pated from the enervating tradition of a South of chivalry 
and romance. Of more practical importance, they will not 
yield obedience to the demands of an ignorant priesthood, 
bent upon maintaining a religious, social, and economic fun- 
damentalism. They are thinking hard and biding their time. 

And their time is coming soon. When the Democratic 
Party is deserted by the great business men, these young peo- 
ple, aided by the workers, farmers, and small business classes, 
will capture its machinery, and rededicate it to the principles 
of “equal rights for all and special privileges to none.” They 
will conceive these principles, not as dead shibboleths, but in 
terms of twentieth-century realities. They will look into the 
mills and see that their Anglo-Saxon relatives are being ex- 
ploited in the interest of local and foreign capitalists. They 
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will recall that in the 1860’s Southern Democrats fought 
against being machined, but incidentally to preserve a great 
social wrong—Negro slavery. Before the 1960’s have arrived 
they will be engaged in the nobler struggle to free their own 
flesh and blood from slavery to the masters of the machines. 

But this will be only a part of their program. Their 
party will advocate a thoroughgoing reform of the tax sys- 
tem so that the tax burden will fall upon those best able to 
pay, to the relief of the farmers and workers. It will demand 
the extension of the public-school system from the present 
six or seven months’ term to a full nine or ten months’ term. 
It will advocate the enlargement and more adequate support 
of the State institutions of higher learning, insisting that both 
public schools and State colleges be made more responsive to 
social needs. It will see to it that adequate social legislation 
of all sorts is provided. Public utilities must be effectively 
regulated so that their services may be supplied the public at 
reasonable cost, and if experience demonstrates that this is 
impossible, then new ground of public ownership must be 
taken. The party will insist that worthy tenants be aided 
by the state in securing ownership of their farms, following 
the precedent of Denmark and other progressive countries. 
Farmers’ cooperatives will be encouraged and given State 
aid. Practical agricultural education will be extended and 
made more effective. Such in brief is the role that the new 
Southern Democracy will play in State affairs. 


In national matters it will cooperate, as far as possible, 
with the two moderate parties from the East and the West. 
In Congress, the three together could make an effective oppo- 
sition to the extreme Republicanism which we have witnessed 
during the past eight years and which seems destined to con- 
tinue for some time. All three parties should oppose the 
overgrown pretensions and demands of the navalists, mili- 
tarists, and imperialists generally. Pacifically inclined in for- 
eign relations, they should be effective opponents of the head- 
long plunge which we seem to be making into the next war. 
The three parties could not agree on the prohibition question, 
or perhaps on immigration, so they should frankly agree to 
disagree and thus save their mutual respect. In the field of 
national domestic politics, they could together prevent the 
sort of shameless favors which have been given to the great 
power, oil, and transportation corporations during the past 
eight years, and even in opposition they should be able to pre- 
vent such tax refunds as have been made under Mr. Mellon’s 
administration of the Treasury. And they could at least call 
a halt to any further protective tariff debauch. Perhaps 
within a decade or two their combined electoral votes would 
be sufficient to throw the election of the President into the 
House. A coalition administration could conceivably be pro- 
vided and sufficient agreement reached to bring the govern- 
ment once more to grips with some of the country’s insistent 
problems. 


The Last of Edward Carpenter 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


T was a cool sunny day of midsummer, the first of July. 
I A company of English people, among whom at first 

the local newspapermen saw nobody whose name had 
for them any sound of eminence, had gathered on a hillside 
in Surrey for the burial of Edward Carpenter, “democratic 
author and poet,” as he described himself, maker of ““Towards 
Democracy,” and, I suppose, the most remarkable of those 
few original English characters who are known and honored 
among certain orders of the elect throughout the world. He 
had died three days before in Guildford; the county seat, 
as Americans would call it—an ancient town grown during 
the past half-century into a congested suburb just beyond 
the outer rim of Greater London. 


Thither he had removed, after the war, when within 
hail of his eightieth year, from the cottage and holding of 
Millthorpe, among the hills outside Sheffield, the city of 
steel, where he had lived his own life for forty years—writ- 
ing, reflecting, and receiving at intervals the friends and un- 
known disciples who came to him from near and very far. 
On his seventieth birthday, and again on his eightieth, trib- 
utes of admiration and affection had been paid to him: by 
men of letters and of affairs, by labor and socialist leaders, 
by bands of social idealists belonging to the small unde- 
feated minority, by inconspicuous men and women who, in 
places scattered over the globe, had been reached by the 
word of Edward Carpenter. In Guildford, he had lived 
for a time in a staring villa on a steep road; in his last years 
he found a less inappropriate refuge in a tiny bungalow on 
level ground, surrounded by flowers. 





A brief announcement in the London Times had made 
known that the funeral would be held in the town ceme- 
tery. This seemed to imply that the customary routine 
would be followed; in other words, that the Church of 
England burial service would be read over the body of as 
complete a spiritual rebel as England had known for half a 
century. We remembered how, after going through his 
course in Cambridge University, he had been ordained, and 
had accepted a curacy under the once renowned Frederick 
Denison Maurice, that prophet of a strange semi-modernism 
of whom Matthew Arnold said that he expended enormous 
energy upon beating the bush without at any time starting 
the hare. Carpenter as curate in the Established Church 
had been unimaginable by all those who had come within 
his circle after the writing of his most famous book; but it 
looked as though a man’s past must come back upon him 
in this England of ours. To our good friend Henry Nevin- 
son I quoted a passage from his own autobiography, “Last 
Changes Last Chances,” to the effect that those who 
threatened the speedy passing of the British system were 
given to forgetting that England always won one battle— 
the last. Let us, I suggested, amend that, and force our- 
selves to realize that the old churchy bourgeoisie will con- 
trive to win the last battle over the body of the rebel. 


The little cortége from the town below was late. We 
were waiting at the entrance of the cemetery when the chap- 
lain rode up the hill on a motor-bicycle and swung into the 
The coffin was of the plainest unvarnished wood, 
We crowded into the little chapel, 


gateway. 
covered with flowers. 
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and the chaplain began reading the burial service in the 
rapid level tone that generations of English clergy have 
established as the right and only way of going through the 
solemn ritual of farewell to the dead. Having finished with 
the prayers and readings of the first part, we followed the 
coffin up the slope of the cemetery to the grave, where the 
remainder of the service was read in the same voice, the 
words of committal being spoken, likewise inaudibly, by an 
older cleric of somewhat higher rank. Around the grave 
were some 200 people, mostly neighbor folk of the neigh- 
borhood—members of the local Labor Party, the coopera- 
tive society, the trade unions: people who knew that a re- 
markable man had gone from their midst. No national 
leaders of any kind were present. 

There had been no reference to Carpenter by name. 
Burial in the Church of England is an entirely anonymous 
rite; the words are read over the body of “our dear brother 
here departed.”” Who, indeed, was this; who should it be? 
“So as I am, so shall you be,” as the familiar rural epitaph 
has it. And now the formal benediction is spoken. The 
church has done its part. 

As we were walking up from the chapel to the grave 
my companion said: “On these occasions some one ought to 
break out.” Many among us, I do not doubt, were feeling 
precisely that; but, as it happened, there was no need for a 
break-out. The chaplain was moving away and the on- 
lookers supposed that all was over, when a clear voice was 
heard over the scene, declaring that the company could not 
separate without some word of Edward Carpenter’s own. 
It was the voice of a literary executor, Captain L. H. Green, 
who himself read the noble lines Into the Regions of the 
Sun, beginning: 

So at last passing (the great sea stilled, the raging 
ocean)—passing away 

All sorrow left behind, the great intolerable burdens 
which men vainly try to carry, 

All all abandoned, left there lying— 

Suddenly lightened, like a bird that shakes itself free 
from the limed twigs, 

Soaring, soaring, into joy supernal passing, 

Lo! the dead we leave behind and pass to the realms 
of the living. 


It was clearly and beautifully done, and at the end the 
same voice announced that Henry Nevinson, a friend of 
forty years, would speak a few words about Carpenter and 
the significance of his work. Nevinson did, speaking slowly, 
in calm and moving sentences. He recalled the courage with 
which Carpenter had separated himself from a devouring 
convention, for the shaping of the life in which he believed, 
a life of simple labor, spent among the common folk. Car- 
penter was a great poet, a great writer, a great critic of 
life and society; but he was greater still in his life and in 
the spirit that he had passed on. 

It was a singularly satisfying conclusion. The right 
thing had been done, the right page read, the appropriate 
word spoken. The victory had been snatched at the last 
moment from the official guardians of an outworn form; 
and I think every man and woman present was grateful to 
the two men who had succeeded in associating the end of 
Edward Carpenter with his own expression of open-eyed 
submission to reality, instead of with the rubric of an age 
from which his mind had moved decisively away. 


Sex, if Any 


Being, perhaps, a preview of the pamphlet Canon Wil- 
liam Sheafe Chase is planning to write to replace Mary 
Weare Dennett's “The Sex Side of Life,’ in order that 
the Postal Inspectors may be kept unsullied and pure 


By EDWARD HOPE 


INTRODUCTION 
A S young folks grow out of their babyhood and begin 


to observe the world they live in, many of them 

notice that children are conventionally divided into 
two classes. There are Boys and there are Girls. To some 
of the young this comes as rather a shock, although it should 
not cause much comment among those whose home training 
has been properly looked after by their parents. It is only 
to young folks whose little minds have not been carefully 
safeguarded from thoughts of evil that the realization of 
Sex, or Gender, as it is more delicately called, proves 
disturbing. 

Curiosity, especially in matters that are better neither 
discussed nor thought about, is a great evil and a besetting 
sin among certain young folks. Those who inquire boldly 
into the Divine Plan will come to no good end, but because 
curiosity in matters of Gender continues to rear its ugly 
head, in spite of all that wise and moral adults can do to 
stop it, this little book is prepared to settle the question once 
and for all and put the mind of the young at rest. 

In what follows, you will find all the information you 
will need at present. Only those who are willing to risk 
damnation, or who are planning to lead immoral lives, will 
inquire further. 


THE GENDERS 


There are, as you have already guessed, two major 
sexes, or Genders. The commonest terms for the Genders 
are Male and Female. We shall use these terms for con- 
venience, although happier words could be found. 

It is often important to be able to tell the Genders 
apart, and this is quite easy with a little practice. Men, for 
instance, wear trousers. The outstanding physical differ- 
ences between the Genders are: Males, on the average, are 
bigger than Females, and stronger. Males have deeper 
voices than Females. Males have their hair cut shorter 
than Females. Males shave their faces or else grow beards, 
while Females do not have to shave. Little boys, and men, 
too, are Male. Little girls, and women, are Female. 

These simple distinctions should be enough, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to clear up any confusion as to which 
Gender a given individual belongs to. In aay case where 
doubt persists, even when the given individual is judged 
by these standards, it is best to walk rapidly away from the 
person in question. 


Tue Purpose oF GENDER 


If you have any grasp of the ways of Providence, you 
will feel sure that there is some great reason in the Divine 
Plan for the creation of two Genders. And you will be 
quite right. The Genders are a part of the means the 
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Almighty has devised for perpetuating the race of men and 
women. 

All living things have their Genders in one way or 
another, and the best way to think of the reproductive func- 
tions of the Genders is to consider the flowers. It is the 
plant’s mission, just as it is the mission of right-thinking 
human beings, to reproduce itself and perpetuate its race. 
Today you have a flowering plant; tomorrow there will be 
other flowering plants where that one now stands. Go and 
sit in front of a flowering plant for a day or a week and 
watch it. You will learn a great and good lesson. And 
although the flowers have no marriage ceremony, so far as 
we know, they may be pardoned for that, because they do 
not know any better. 


MARRIAGE 


When you are grown up and are a Man or a Woman, 
Love will very probably come into your life. When you 
find that you love another man or woman (as the case may 
be), it is time to think of Marriage. Don’t pay any at- 
tention to wicked people who try to tell you otherwise. In 
fact, beware of anyone who makes such a suggestion, for it 
may be part of an evil design. 

A marriage is best when it is solemnized by a minister, 
although judges and other officials of the State are quali- 
fied to perform marriages. Marriage is not a state to be 
entered into lightly. By marriage you will take your Mate, 
your spiritual companion, for the rest of your life. You 
must be sure, therefore, that you have first Sacred Love, the 
kind of emotion for which you are willing to give up your 
happiness and your chance of earthly satisfaction. Millions 
of men and women have made these sacrifices to preserve 
marriage for you, and you must be ready to do as much 
for those who come after. 

There are some light-minded and usually evil persons 
who enter marriage in a spirit of happiness and gaiety. This 
is very wrong. Marriage is holy and there should be no 
fun connected with it. For the most part, happily, there 
is none, for good people bring to the institution a spirit of 
sacred duty and seriousness. Marriages are made in Heaven, 
and Heaven is no place for nonsense. 


CHILDBIRTH 


There are several theories about childbirth, although 
no one knows which is exactly accurate. The two leading 
theories are (a) that the baby is brought by a stork, which 
carries its precious cargo slung from its beak, and (b) that 
babies are shipped direct from Heaven to the doctors and 
distributed by them to those who want them. 

Myself, I am inclined to the stork theory. I feel that 
the stork is a much more lovely creature than the average 
doctor. And, anyway, some of the new babies I have seen 
would have been much too large to fit into the little black 
bags the doctors carry. Whatever the true theory is, there is 
no need for you to worry your little head with it now. 


IMMORALITY 


It is necessary to mention briefly the fact that there 
are Bad Women in the world. These Bad Women are a 
menace to decent society, and cause all sorts of trouble. 
Some day, it is to be hoped, proper laws will be passed to do 
away with Bad Women entirely, but at present only a warn- 





ing can be issued. Boys should avoid meeting them and 
Girls should avoid becoming them. 

As for where they are found and how they are to be 
distinguished from decent and moral people, suffice it to say 
that a man will know almost instinctively when he is in the 
presence of a Bad Woman. At the slightest premonition, 
if he is a good man, he will go immediately away or call a 
policeman. Policemen can deal with Bad Women. 

* * * * * 


In this pamphlet, dear children, you have all the in- 
formation you will need, as I have said, for the present. 
Now that all your questions are answered, put the matter 
out of your little mind entirely, and stick to marbles and 
jacks, which are simpler and safer. 


In the Driftway 


COUPLE of years ago, in response to a contest on 

the subject, the Drifter undertook to list the “ten 

most beautiful things” in New York City. He pre- 
fers not to recall the exact date of this performance because 
in his hurry he included a view of lower Manhattan, the 
East River, and the Brooklyn Bridge from the foot of Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn, and an attempt later at verification 
disclosed the fact that most of the alleged panorama was 
invisible on account of nearby warehouses. Still that fiasco 
was quite a while ago and has probably been forgotten, so 
the Drifter is inclined to answer the query of the Merchants’ 
Association as to the “seven wonders of New York City.” 
On the authority of Antipater of Sidon the Merchants’ As- 
sociation lists the Seven Wonders of the World as the walls 
of Babylon, the statue of Zeus at Olympia by Phidias, the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and 
the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Certain other authori- 
ties give the lighthouse at Alexandria instead of the walls 
of Babylon, but that is a detail. 

* * * * * 


HE Merchants’ Association put its question to a num- 

ber of New Yorkers of prominence, and there is con- 
siderable repetition in their answers. There is a common 
tendency to name the subway system, the railway terminals, 
the East River bridges, the Stock Exchange, the Holland 
Tunnel, and the Woolworth Building. A good many of 
those responding to the question cited various views, usually 
containing skyscrapers, and some named objects of beauty 
without reference to their size or uniqueness. But if one is 
to follow the analogy of the Seven Wonders of the ancients 
in naming a similar list for New York City, beauty cannot 
be the only, or indeed the chief, criterion. The object should 
be colossal in size or amazing in construction, and it should 
be either unique or a bigger, better specimen than any else- 
where. Bearing these conditions in mind the Drifter likes 
best the list submitted by Gustav Lindenthal, engineer, who 
named New York’s two great museums, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; the city’s gravity water supply; the subway system ; the 
Grand Central and Pennsylvania railway terminals; and the 
East River bridges. This is a good list, but the Drifter 
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would make large changes in compiling one of his own. For 
various reasons, he would omit the two museums, the water 
system, the Pennslyvania terminal, and the East River 
bridges. These exceptions leave the Drifter with only two 
wonders listed: the subway system and the Grand Central 
railway terminal with its tunnel and approaches. 


* * * * * 


O these two wonders the Drifter would add one of the 

city’s great office buildings. "The Woolworth is the 
tallest and easily the most beautiful, but perhaps it should 
yield to the Equitable Building because the latter is the 
largest in the world, housing 12,000 persons—a city in itself 
—while it is estimated that, in addition, it has 50,000 visitors 
daily. As a fourth wonder the Drifter would list that amaz- 
ing and dramatic spectacle known as the Great White Way, 
the illuminated signs and the human surge on Broadway 
from Forty-second to Fiftieth Street at night. Fifth, the 
Drifter would like to name something connected with the 
great amusement business in New York, and he rests on 
Coney Island. For sixth choice he borrows an item from 
the list of Joseph E. Corrigan, city magistrate, who mentions 
as one of New York’s wonders “the number, variety, and 
character of its inhabitants.” Certainly this is one of the 
wonders of New York and of the world. Nothing is so 
surely the essence of the American metropolis as its human 
content of many races, with their differing tongues and vary- 
ing manners, their restaurants, churches, shops, street and 


home life. 
* * * * + 


INALLY, the Drifter sets down as the seventh and 

greatest wonder of all the patient industry, the docile 
humility of this human throng, nine-tenths of whom wear 
out their lives creating wealth for the other tenth to spend. 
The supreme marvel is that the nine-tenths do not rise in 
their wrath and their might, pick up the one-tenth by the 
scruff of the neck, and hurl them off the Battery sea wall 
into the bay. THe Drifter 


Correspondence 
The Applejack Myth 


To tHE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: It appears to be getting conventional to assume that 
the farmer, in insisting on prohibition for the rest of the 
world, counts on hard cider and applejack for himself. In your 
columns it is first Heywood Broun and now the Drifter who 
makes applejack the farmer’s drink. Broun seemed to think 
that the farmers had got applejack legalized under the statute; 
surely it is no more lawful than brandy. 

I was raised in a Vermont town that had no other in- 
dustry, except for strictly local service, than farming; Vermont 
counts maple-sugar-making as a part of farming. Vermont 
was a veteran prohibition State. The cider barrel was a fa- 
miliar institution and its legitimate uses were understood to 
be to drink while sweet, to cook while sweet (cider applesauce, 
etc.), and to make vinegar. The definition of sweet cider 
was elastic, but it was not considered thoroughly respectable 
to make a practice of drinking it after it had become decidedly 
hard; and I never heard of doing anything to prevent hard 


cider from going on and turning to vinegar, so that even those 
who drank hard cider were not presumed to have it available 
all the year. 

But, while the cider press and cider barrel were familiar 
institutions, the still was not. I never saw applejack. I never 
saw a receptacle that was said to contain applejack. I never 
heard of a man who made it, or had any, or had been drinking 
it. I never heard of applejack except in print, on pages printed 
in the city. Today, at the age of sixty, after having lived for 
longer and shorter times in three cities and ten country towns 
of five States, having once devoted a summer to canvassing a 
rural county of New York for a purpose that made it part 
of my ordinary experience to hear the local scandal against 
the prohibitionists of the county, I have not yet heard of a 
specified town or farm or house or other locality in which 
applejack was said to be made or used. 

Ballard Vale, Mass., June 29 Steven T. Byincton 


Who Are Bad Citizens? 


To THE Epitor or THe Nation: 

Sir: The ground on which the Connecticut judge the other 
day refused citizenship to Douglas C. Macintosh of the Yale 
Divinity School is rather amusing when read on our Inde- 
pendence Day. Professor Macintosh, vvho served faithfully in 
France during the World War, said in answering questions that 
he could not support a government in what he considered an 
unjust war. The judge said that when war is once on, a citizen 
has no business to discuss the question of its justice or injustice, 
but simply to support his government; and he therefore denied 
Professor Macintosh naturalization. He had not as much com- 
punction on the score as even the Chicago Tribune, which has 
belatedly had qualms of conscience over carrying at the top of 
its editorial page the notorious old slogan, “My country, right 
or wrong.” It did this regularly for years, impervious to the 
common criticism; but last winter it “got religion,” frankly 
confessed its fear that it was mischievous, and took it off. 

Almost all great Englishmen of the Revolutionary period 
whom we honor, and whom England herself now honors, de- 
nounced their government for its course, praised glowingly our 
rebellious fathers, and gave “aid and comfort” to the enemy in a 
way which our own Constitution pronounces treason, and which 
Rosika Schwimmer and Professor Macintosh would never dream 
of. It is doubtful whether we could have won our independence 
if these sympathizing and outspoken Englishmen had not made 
the war so unpopular in England and at times almost paralyzed 
their government. Our very map is dotted all over with Pitts- 
fields and Chathams and Burkes and Foxboros and Conways 
and Graftons and Barres, witnessing to the gratitude of our 
fathers to the manly and liberty-loving critics of their govern- 
ment, who fought for our cause in Parliament as valiantly as 
Washington fought at Trenton and Yorktown. 

“I rejdice that America has resisted,” thundered Pitt in 
Parliament. “Three millions of people so dead to all feelings 
of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been 
fit instruments to have made slaves of the rest.” Our Con- 
necticut judge would have disfranchised him forthwith; and he 
would have sent Fox after him for his “treasonable” speech 
when the news came of Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga. 
And Horace Walpole also who exclaimed on the same occa- 
sion, “Thank God, old England is safe.” 

Happily we do not have to go to England for examples of 
backbone and humanity in politics. We have had illustrious 
illustrations at home. Almost every conspicuous man of brains 
in New England denounced our war with Mexico from begin- 
ning to end; and the leaders of nearly our whole conscientious 
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body, from our two ex-Presidents Grover Cleveland and Ben- 
jamin Harrison down, condemned the course of our govern- 
ment with equal energy when engaged in the subjugation of 
the Philippines at the hour when their struggling people had 
almost won their independence from Spain. Massachusetts should 
ever be proud that the leader in the Senate of the opposition 
to the infamy was George F. Hoar; that the leader of the 
organized popular opposition was the venerable George S. Bout- 
well; and that when his voice was stilled in death his mantle fell 
on the chivalric Moorfield Storey. Our Connecticut judge 
would have sent them all to jail. Such pronouncements as that 
of the New Haven judge are, thank God, a novelty in this 
republic of Adams and Jefferson. 


Boston, July 4 Epwin D. Mgap 


Dawes 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Str: In your discussion of Charles G. Dawes as British 
Ambassador from America you entirely failed to describe 
the man. He is one of the most cultured men in our nation, 
reads widely, and is familiar with many lines of thought. You 
will be surprised to know that when he was campaigning four 
years ago he took with him a select library of Greek and 
Latin books and never closed a day without long and care- 
ful study of their contents. His knowledge of ancient life 
and literature is very broad and deep. He has a large library 
and loves his books. Two years ago he told me that when 
he retired from the Vice-Presidency he hoped to satisfy a 
long ambition by taking up the excavation of some early Greek 
city or ruins. 

Walter Leaf, the great Homeric scholar and man of let- 
ters, after spending four hours with Mr. Dawes said to me 
that he was one of the most cultured and widely informed 
gentlemen he had ever seen. Mr. Dawes can meet as an equal 
in learning and culture the very best of the British Empire. 

Evanston, Illinois, May 30 Joxuwn A. Scotrr 


Left-Handedness 


To THe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: I am astonished that as scholarly a journal as The 
Nation should attribute left-handedness to some usage when it 
has been known to two generations that its cause is anatomical 
in a right-handed brain. I suggest that Heywood Broun read 
up—possibly Dr. George Gould—on the subject. 


Pacific Grove, California, July 10 J. C. Reeve 


Catholicism and Tolerance 


To tHe Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sm: The controversy between your correspondent, Mr. 
Robert Dell, and Roman Catholic writers is so acutely interest- 
ing that I break into it and am reminded of old times in South 
Carolina. In 1706 the Church of England became the “estab- 
lished church” of the colony, the state religion, and it was sup- 
ported by public taxation. The Episcopalians paid most of the 
taxes. About 1740 the “upper country” (the interior) began to 
be settled, rapidly, by “dissenters” who trekked from Virginia 
and other Northern colonies. Most of them were Presby- 
terians. In 1776 “we” South Carolinians had a war on our 
hands, and that was the opportunity of the dissenters. So the 
legislature of this independent State, in 1778, adopted a “con- 
stitution” (the first was adopted in 1776) and, led by the Rev- 


erend William Tennent, the Church of England was disestab- 
lished. The constitution contained these words: “The Chris- 
tian Protestant religion shall be deemed and is hereby declared 
to be the established religion of this State.” The constitution 
of 1790 abolished all religious tests, and it was not until then 
that Jews and Roman Catholics could hold public office. 

Were the Episcopalians (I am one of them) to become 90 
per cent of the population (we are in fact less than 2 per cent 
of the whites), could they (or we) be trusted not to impress 
their religion on the constitution and laws—presupposing that 
your “Uncle Sam” kept his hands off? I doubt it. Even in 
these illumined days, could any church, or sect, were 90 per 
cent of the people enrolled in it, be trusted not to interfere in 
temporal affairs? To doubt it may be irreligious—but I do. 

Accepting Mr. Dell’s assertion that under the Concordat 
the Roman Catholics take complete charge of education in Italy 
and compel all children and youth to receive Roman Catholic 
instruction, my fellow-citizens of South Carolina will agree 
with me that it is a cruel hardship on the Protestants, and the 
Jews—but wait. Numerically, as Mr. Dell says, the Protest- 
ants and the Jews are negligible in Italy, and the great hard- 
ship is on the children of millions of freethinkers, “infidels.” 
Were all religious instruction forbidden in tax-supported 
schools, and school attendance compulsory, the “atmosphere” in 
the Italian schools would be non-religious, in a great proportion 
of them anti-religious. Would we South Carolinian Protest- 
ants approve the exposure of Protestant children, few though 
they be in Italy, to that? I doubt it. 

Mr. Dell holds that the Roman church, unlike other 
churches, not only has not receded from the old position that 
the church is supreme in temporal as well as spiritual affairs 
but emphatically reiterates it—therefore we should not “com- 
mit political suicide by giving our votes to members of a politi- 
cal organization with such principles as these which every mem- 
ber of that organization is bound to accept.” Why stop with 
refusing to vote for them? Why allow them to vote? Does 
Mr. Dell fancy that exclusion from office-holding of Roman 
Catholics in New York and Boston would prevent them from 
“plumping” occasionally for a Protestant brother capable of 
betraying Protestantism? Would it not be rather perilous to 
proscribe a powerful and numerous group, as to office-holding, 
without disarming them? Would he degrade these people, 
madden them, and leave weapons in their hands? 

Mr. Dell admits that the Pope does not attempt to impose 
his notions of temporal supremacy except where he thinks he 
can. Is not that enough? Enough at least to let us live in 
political peace and political fellowship, in the United States, 
with these Roman Catholics? Some of my South Carolina 
friends will disagree, but I think we are in as much danger of 
the political ascendancy of the Holy Rollers as of the Roman 
Catholics, and my limited observation is that a very great pro- 
portion of the present office-holders are rather indulgers and 
tolerators of Protestant Christianity than supporters of it, 
whatever the masks they wear. It is certain that, in these 
parts, the Devil has not abandoned his claims to temporal 
power, and as we have less than 12,000 Roman Catholics in 
1,800,000 people, I fear that most of the members of his South 
Carolina junta have Protestant associations. 

Do these disputations about Catholicism and Protestantism 
profit? It is not what the Pope might do in the United States, 
if he could, that concerns me. It is what Bishop Cannon can 
do in Virginia. What he has done. What he is doing. 

Charleston, §. C., July 15 W. W. Bai 
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Phenomena 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


He thought some things were not to be compared. 
They sprang from their own seed, that once had dared, 
Dropping from several stars, to sow by night 
One-half of earth with unexplained delight. 
Then morning came on philosophic feet, 

And leveling her voice denied the sweet, 

Sharp difference; she was not to be confused 

By novelty of names, and form abused. 

So noon and afternoon saw nothing strange. 
Only at twilight did unreason range, 

And only now by night is wisdom had 

In a spun world of which the name is mad ; 

Only through darkness will the meaning shine 
Of things that are but planets fallen fine; 

Only the black meridian declares 

That old descent from big and little Bears. 


A Great National Drama 


The Wave. By Evelyn Scott. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 

Smith. $2.50. 

ISTORIANS and historical novelists of the conven- 
H tional school have conspired to make us forget that 

wars happen to people as well as to governments. It 
has long been supposed that the best way to encompass artis- 
tically a great national event was to take a bird’s-eye view 
of it; and, of course, from an altitude, a war would resolve 
itself into the movements of masses more or less controlled by 
the decisions of a few outstanding individuals and primarily 
actuated by some common ideal. That is the so-called heroic 
viewpoint. 

For me, at least, the importance of Evelyn Scott’s re- 
markable book lies in the fact that it is one of the few really 
formidable expressions in fiction of the anti-heroic viewpoint— 
or, if one may be permitted so lax a term, the modern view- 
point. It is not less sentimental than Barbusse or Remarque 
or Renn or Frey; but it seems to gain an added power and 
scope because it is so rigidly unautobiographical. Fine as is 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” for example, one cannot 
help closing the book with the feeling that, after all, this is 
one man’s war, fine-fibered and intelligent as that man may 
be. “The Wave” recounts no one man’s war; it recounts the 
Civil War, whole and entire, by the one possible method: that 
of tracing its impact on several hundred individuals, from 
Abraham Lincoln down to a newsboy selling battle extras, from 
the Portuguese fop who has made a fortune in cotton specula- 
tion down to the Manchester factory hand who has been 
thrown out of work by the economic repercussions of a 
struggle three thousand miles away. 

By the time these words appear, so much just praise will 
have been lavished on Mrs. Scott’s obviously torrential creative 
power that it hardly seems worth while to make further com- 
ment. She has set in motion a veritable army of characters, 
each provided with a complete background, as if each were 
originally conceived as the central figure of a novel. Indeed, 
Mrs. Scott’s insight into and curiosity about her own creations 


are so vital and enthusiastic that it is only with great difficulty 
that she avoids what must have loomed up as her major 
difficulty: that of so subordinating the tragedies and comedies 
of her individuals as to give the reader a continuous sense of 
the great national drama in which they played their parts. 
That we do achieve this sense, despite the fact that there is 
little further connection between the hundred or more sections 
of the book other than that of vague chronological sequence, 
is an astounding technical triumph for the author. 

Criticism has been directed, and will continue to be di- 
rected, against the “formlessness” of the book. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this formlessness is designed, that 
it is in itself a way, a valid and exciting way, of viewing the 
national cataclysm which was the Civil War. It is, more 
than that, the only way in which a thoroughly modern tem- 
perament could survey the war completely because only thus 
can the utter madness and senseless horror of strife be com- 
pletely communicated. The indictments of a Remarque or a 
Frey are powerful enough; but they are individual indictments; 
they have a quality of isolation; and, more pertinently, the 
indignant emotions they arouse are rather simple ones which 
tend to disappear after the book is read. But the emotions 
aroused by “The Wave” are not the simple ones of horror and 
indignation at all, but something far more profound. The 
most blighting as well as the simplest thing one can say 
against war is that it brings wretchedness to millions of people 
—and in different ways. It is the multifariousness, the inco- 
herent and unrelated multifariousness of the tragedies, that is 
the most dreadful thing about war. And of these multifarious, 
senseless, individual tragedies no one, before the appearance of 
“The Wave,” has given us more than a schematic picture. 
There is a certain nameless horror that comes with the reader's 
realization that the meanest Negro and General Robert E. Lee 
are both made sick to their very souls by the same event. As 
one reads on and on, passing from one social level to another, 
meeting soldiers, Negroes, generals, chaplains, old ladies, chil- 
dren, Polish immigrants, homeless Jews, bereft wives, deserters, 
politicians, one begins to lose sight of the fact that this is a 
war between Confederates and Unionists, between two sharply 
demarcated economic and social ideologies. The “issues” of 
the war fade away, except in so far as they present themselves 
for our ironical survey; but the war as a tremendous human 
tragic event begins to engross us and finally to overwhelm us 
in its brutal variety and meaninglessness. 

For myself, I find certain imperfections and disharmonies 
which are minor but perhaps worth pointing out. They are 
not the results of weakness but of an excess of strength, I 
could wish, for example, that Mrs. Scott’s senses were not so 
keen and excitable, that she would refrain from packing every 
sentence with more visual and auditory metaphor than it will 
bear. Her style is so agonizingly alive that it occasionally 
becomes confusing. Similarly, she is so intent on avoiding a 
series of mere “snapshots” that (but very infrequently) she 
overloads her stories with biographical detail, as in the Kalicz 
episode. Finally, she may be charged once in a great while 
with selecting her stories too obviously in order to represent or 
typify some phase of the conflict. In so far as we recognize 
these episodes as “representative,” they lose in emotional quality 
what they gain in mere pertinency. 

But that Mrs. Scott’s major conception has been fulfilled, 
cannot, I think, be denied; and only a carping critic would 
dare to disagree with Mr. Krutch’s final judgment that here, 
if anywhere, the Civil War has received its most adequate 
treatment in fiction. There can be no doubt that “The Wave” 
is an outstanding achievement in recent American letters. 

Cuirron P. FapIMAN 
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Mohammedan India 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. 11I—The Turks and 
Afghans. Edited by Sir Wolseley Haig. The Macmillan 
Company. $11. 

HAT early Mohammedan period of Indian history cov- 

l ered by this third volume, which comprises the years 
A.D. 1000 to 1500, cannot be described in any way either 

as great or notable. It is a signal example of what human life 
becomes when it is based on brute force alone, with hardly any 
higher appeal. The mind sickens, as page after page is turned 
over, without a single constructive idea, or anything that might 


be called a movement of the human spirit toward the highest | 


life. The Islamic faith of the conquerors seems to have been 
occupied almost entirely with the mere external things of re- 
ligion. It is noticeable that the only chapter in the whole book 
in which a slightly higher note is struck, The Monuments of 
Muslim India, deals with buildings in stone—tombs, mosques, 
fortifications, towers, city gates. Even here we can see the 
sheer brutality of force breaking through into the domain of art. 

I can vividly remember taking the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore to see the Qutab Minor outside Delhi, one of the chief 
monuments of these ruthless years. He had already written one 
of his most perfect poems on the Taj Mahal at Agra, a poem 
that stands out for its peerless beauty in his Bengali verse. 
I had not realized how utterly different his emotions would 
be at this ancient monument which every one who comes as a 
stranger to Delhi goes “out into the wilderness to see.” But 
when he reached there and saw the vandalism that had taken 
place—the beautiful Hindu columns that had been torn down 
in order to use their very stones to build up the massive and 
pretentious minaret, which had little semblance of dignity or 
artistic merit, he turned to me and said: “Let us get away from 
this place.” All the way back to Delhi he remained silent, 
meditating over the barbaric ruthlessness of those vandal times. 

Yet there was something in what the old medieval writers 
signified, when they called the fiery faith of the Arabian 
Prophet, as they saw it, the Scourge of God. No one can go 
among the temple shrines of South India, with their licensed 
devadasis and their obscene mural sculpture—witnessing at the 
same time the caste evil so deeply rooted that a whole human 
population has become “untouchable’”—without realizing that 
the North of India has been “saved, though as by fire” from 
many of these ultimate evils. 

It is only as we read these pages (to turn to another 
thought) that we can see in all its true proportions the greatness 
of the Mogul Empire, with its founder, the Emperor Akbar, 
who was surely one of the greatest of kings and noblest of 
men. For among the earlier dynasties, as we read how one king 
slaughters another and how one bloodthirsty victory is marked 
by a vengeance exceeding (if it were possible) its predecessor, 
we have no trace at all of any high endeavor or love of human- 
kind or pity for the souls of men. We think of the Emperor 
Asoka, with his universal charity toward man and beast, who 
ruled over the very same realm more than a thousand years 
before. We go back still farther to Gautama, the Buddha, 
and recall how his divine compassion spread its saving mission 
of love and pity over the same lands, and then we wonder 
how it all could thus have retrograded. For the internal decay 
had come before the Mohammedan invasions began. 

One thing is clear that history with its unerring finger 
records. The caste basis of ancient Hinduism, which came 
back full circle after the decay of the creed of the Buddha, 
led to fatal weakness. It is a miserable spectacle to witness the 
divided front which was offered a hundred times over to these 
perpetual Mohammedan invasions, as though the lesson of unity 


never could possibly be learned in spite of continual disasters, 
The invading forces were so small. The odds against them, 
if only some organic unity could have been achieved, were so 
great. But the result was everywhere the same. There was 
individual bravery among the Hindu people in abundance. 
There was often the sheer reckless courage of self-sacrifice. But 
the whole population was fissured by caste—like a mountain 
barrier with great chasms dividing it; and the invading host 
marched through. Time after time this happened, and yet the 
lesson could never be fully understood. 

At a much later period in history we can see how this in- 
ternal disruption was actually surmounted, when the Hindus 
who make up the Sikh community, having thrown aside caste 
altogether, became one united host, winning victory after vic- 
tory against overwhelming odds, in their turn, against the de- 
cadent Moguls. But the secret lay in this one fact, that caste 
had been abandoned. 

In concluding this review an extract may be taken, which 
gives a picture of the savage times through which this narrative 
of five hundred years is obliged to wade. It runs as follows: 


The army then set out on its return march to Lakhna- 
wati, where Balban proposed to glut his revenge. On 
either side of the principal bazaar, a street more than 
two miles in length, a row of stakes was set up and the 
family and the adherents of Tughril were impaled on 
them. None of the beholders had ever seen a sight so 
terrible and many swooned with terror and disgust. But 
those who had deserted from the two armies sent against 
him were reserved for what was designed to be a yet 
more appalling spectacle at the capital. 


We have not the heart any longer to impale living men 
and women and children today, but still the hideous barbarity 
of war goes on with unredeemed human misery; and it may be 
questioned whether the actual horrors of the “economic block- 
ade” at the end of the World War were less tragic in their 
incidence of suffering than these naked brutalities of bygone 
days. C. F. ANDREWS 


In the German Manner 


Class Reunion. By Franz Werfel. Translated from the 
German by Whittaker Chambers. Simon and Schuster. $2. 


ONTEMPORARY fiction is not so completely inter- 
? national in tone as it is sometimes said to be, and the 

Germans, in particular, have developed a somber sort 
of romanticism peculiarly their own. In spite of all the 
differences between them, Werfel, Wassermann, and Thomas 
Mann have more in common with one another than they have 
with the leading novelists of any other nation, and the some- 
thing which links them together belongs to a time and place. 
You may attribute the apparent kinship to simple literary in- 
fluence, or you may, if you prefer, discover in the common 
element the result of that sense of defeat and guilt which 
tortured the post-war intellectuals of Germany. But the fact 
remains that the work of all three of them is colored by a 
dark and tempestuous mysticism. Their fables are extrava- 
gant and violent; their characters are at once gigantic and 
shadowy. Some spiritual cataclysm is generally their subject, 
and, fundamentally anti-rational, they are usually concerned 
with Guilt, Retribution, and Repentance considered as the 
most fundamentally important of human experiences. 

In Mann this mysticism is intellectualized into a meta- 
physical system; in Wassermann it appears as something very 
like the Dostoevskian version of Christianity; while in Werfel 
it is, perhaps, rather more cloudy than in either of the others. 
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But though the mood is thus expressed in forms which reveal 
temperamental variations, each version is as conspicuously like 
the other as it is conspicuously unlike either the common-sense 
realism of the established Anglo-American school or the virtu- 
osity of the reigning Frenchmen. A Proust or a Gide may 
be concerned with a realm of experience quite foreign to, for 
instance, a Galsworthy; but even a Proust or a Gide lives in 
a fundamentally rational and quite purely human world. 
Neither has any tinge of mysticism because neither is, like all 
three of these Germans, oppressed by the sense that there lies 
just beyond the reach of their clear perception a universe in 
which “spirits not themselves” fight the battle over a Good 
and Evil more important than anything which they can quite 
understand. We may call Wassermann and Werfel and Mann 
“romantic” because we have no more exact literary term, but 
their romanticism has nothing to do with the antiquarianism 
of a Scott, the slapdash adventurousness of a Dumas, or the 
erotic sentimentality of a George Sand. Actually what dis- 
tinguishes. them is the primarily ethical and religious character 
of their imagination. They are oppressed by a Sense of Sin 
thoroughly mystical and all but theological. 

In “Class Reunion” Werfel has written a short tale of 
great ingenuity and considerable power. It seems that Ernest 
Sebastian, a magistrate, is called upon to examine a seedy 
journalist accused of the murder of a prostitute. Something 
in the name of the man—Adler, Franz—puzzles him, and he 
studies the face. There can be no doubt about it. Adler, 
Franz, is the brilliant classmate whom he had hated in the 
“gymnasium” for his intellectual superiority. Hastily dismissing 
the prisoner, Sebastian retires in confusion to his home and 
is overwhelmed in a torrent of guilty memory. In a sort of 
trance he writes (or thinks he writes) the whole night through, 
confessing as he has never confessed before, the intricate history 
of his own meanness. It was he who had first dared laugh 
at the eccentric Franz and he who had followed up his laughter 
with the persistent ridicule which finally broke the spirit of the 
boy and made him a pariah. Step by step, and because of his 
own cowardly envy, he had ruined a human soul. He re- 
members the moment when Franz first laughed at himself. 
“There was more than self-ridicule in it—there was self- 
annihilation. It was my laugh echoed, the laugh which had 
ruined him—. A work of annihilation had begun. It was to 
end twenty-five years later in the detention cell of a prison.” 

Crushed by his own guilt, by the sense of the meanness 
which has, in other respects also, ruled his life, Sebastian re- 
turns next day to his office and bursts out to the prisoner with 
a torrent of confession. But Franz Adler looks up bewildered. 
Actually he is not the same man at all though Sebastian has 
learned the fact too late. Sebastian is one of the wicked who 
flee when no man pursueth. Something out of the darkness 
has struck at last. He can hide from himself no longer. And 
the moral is enshrined in a phrase from Goethe: “Against the 
superiority of another there exists no weapon or remedy save 
love.” 

“Class Reunion” tells its story in a manner deceptively 
simple which succeeds, nevertheless, in maintaining a perpetual 
suspense and in getting the maximum of dramatic effect out 
of every incident. The whole work is suffused with an atmos- 
phere of hardly definable foreboding and replete with a kind 
of psychological analysis which is not calm or scientific but 
extravagant, excited, and portentous. Perhaps there is some- 
thing a little hysterical about its power, but the power to 
absorb and hold the attention is indubitably there. Werfel has 
done nothing else so consistently exciting, and nothing else 
which communicates more successfully his morbidly romantic 
sense that the soul is dark and tortuous. 

The translation by Whittaker Chambers is excellent. 
JosepH Woop KrutcH 


The Leader of the Wobblies 


Bill Haywood’s Book. An Autobiography. International Pub- 
lishers. $3.50. 

ILL HAYWOOD typified the frontier in the labor move- 
B ment. ‘Though he was an internationalist and died a 

refugee in Moscow he was.as American as the Rocky 
Mountains, and so was the I. W. W. with which his name is 
bound. That vivid left-wing labor movement was copper col- 
ored by the West. It was fathered by the Western Federation 
of Miners, a militant union of dispossessed pioneers who 
worked for the metal mine corporations when the best free land 
was gone and prospecting was petering out. Bill Haywood was 
a pioneer boy, alternately seeking gold in the hills, or home- 
steading, or working for wages in the mines. He joined the 
union at Silver City in 1896 and four years later was made 
general secretary-treasurer. 

His book is not careful history. It rambles and misses sig- 
nificant organization detail. But it achieves a certain historical 
effect by its sharp close-ups of pioneer life and its fragmentary 
but dramatic narratives of the Rocky Mountain labor wars. 
Here are the agony and the thrills of American bull-pens, de- 
portations, bankers’ mobs, murder, martial law, and miners 
striking back. Bill Haywood himself, a reckless young giant, 
plunges with bare fists into a crowd of deputies who had as- 
saulted President Moyer on the streets of Denver. 

That early Rocky Mountain union believed in no quarter 
to employers who granted none. Haywood tells with pride of a 
strike so suddenly called that a smelter “froze” and stood years 
after as a monument of metal and slag to the tactics of the fed- 
eration. Naturally this movement was hostile to the cautious 
collective bargaining and Civic Federationism of Gompers and 
Mitchell. So in 1905 the metal miners joined in launching a 
rival to the American Federation of Labor, after its own heart's 
desire. Haywood presided at the initial convention of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World in Chicago. 

The old man’s youth recollections are freshest. The story 
of his more famous later years is less colorfully told. Boise 
gave him international celebrity. His acquittal of the charge of 
murdering ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, the bull-pen gov- 
ernor of the Cceur d’Alenes, remains labor’s outstanding victory 
over the hangman. After that “Big Bill” was always news. 
His triumphal European and American tours were public 
events. His expulsion from the Socialist Party as a direct 
actionist and anti-parliamentarian was of moment to the nation. 
Editors sharpened their pencils as he cast his fortunes again 
with the I.W.W.., six years after the founding convention. That 
was the dramatic period of the I.W.W., the era of the labor 
revolts of Lawrence, Paterson, Little Falls, Louisiana timber, 
Akron rubber, with Haywood, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Joe 
Ettor, Carlo Tresca, Jim Thompson, and others addressing 
thousands. Vincent St. John, keenest executive left-wing labor 
had known, a veteran of the Western Federation, was at the 
hub as secretary-treasurer till he went back to mining in 1915. 
Then Haywood succeeded him, holding the post till the war 
raids sent him to Leavenworth. 

It is a pity his history is too exclusively a series of war- 
front episodes. He misses the subtle forces transforming his 
organizations. Why did the Western Federation fade? Not 
merely because Moyer went conservative, but also because the 
big corporations absorbed the independents who dealt with the 
union. Why did the I.W.W. finally fail in the industrial cen- 
ters and become a migratory workers’ union? Haywood does 
not answer, nor does he mention the changes wrought by the 
rank-and-file job delegate system that lessened the function and 
the prestige of the orator organizers. 
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But we have here the story of Bill Haywood, a pretty 
frank story in the main. When he admits his addiction to 
whiskey he is admitting a failing common to labor leaders at a 
time when much organizing was done in saloons. But it is a 
failing that most men would hush up. Such an admission is one 
of the marks of authenticity in his narrative. The sick old man 
evidently had much help in piecing together his random recol- 
lections. But the book is essentially his own. It should live 
as long as the memory of this significant American figure. 

Art SHIELDS 


Lobbies 


Group Representation Before Congress. 

Herring. Johns Hopkins Press. $3. 

N America the “inherent” right to a voice in lawmaking 
I still means primarily the right of casting a vote for a Con- 

gressman. Of all the hoary, political traditions which have 
survived in full bloom the most persistent is that of govern- 
ment by geographical representation. Even in this late day, 
with powerful lobbies in operation, ‘it is heresy to question this 
orthodox, democratic dogma. In the face of functional move- 
ments in Europe, of national economic councils, of guild and 
syndicate ideas, and in the face of what is taking place in 
Washington today, the citizen here still clings to his eighteenth- 
century notion of representation. So does our passing genera- 
tion of political theorists, a fact reflected in the sterility of 
American political thought. 

What the practical American won’t admit in theory, how- 
ever, he follows in practice. The four hundred lobbies in 
Washington listed in Dr. Herring’s book give ample proof 
of this. Millions of citizens who profess orthodox politics 
have strayed far from traditional democratic faith, have or- 
ganized into special groups, and set up lobbies in Washington. 
Occupational, professional, social, and religious groups today 
maintain offices at the capital. As pointed out by Dr. Her- 
ring Congressmen are no longer accepted as adequate means 
for representing specific or even general interests. Causes and 
interests have outgrown local districts, have swept local Con- 
gressmen off their pedestals and jammed them into legislative 
committee rooms where the unorthodox representatives of the 
people—the lobbyists—can get at them. 

Dr. Herring’s work, brought out: by the Institute for 
Government Research, is a study of the relationship between 
legislation and the organized interests, although most of the 
book is given over to a descriptive account of the outstanding 
interests which maintain lobbies at the capital. The chapters 
on lobby methods should prove interesting to the reader. The 
old back-door tactics have largely given way to open, above- 
board activities. Today publicity is the stock in trade of the 
successful lobby. The press, the radio, the cinema, the ros- 
trum, and the pulpit, every medium for reaching the public, is 
employed by one or another of the organized groups agitating 
for legislation in the capital. Tons of printed matter are used 
in creating public sentiment to be directed against stubborn 
Congressmen. Home constituencies are invaded and often in- 
fluential men from the home districts are brought before Con- 
gressional committees to bolster up the claims of the lobby. 
The Congressman, in turn, has learned to regard the lobbyist 
as the official spokesman of an organized group. 

The author comes to the conclusion that “with proper 
safeguards against abuse and deception, associations promise 
well as a means of meeting the problems of representation that 
have arisen with the growing complexity of society.” In his 


By E. Pendleton 


enthusiasm for economic representation the author may indeed 
have overestimated the “honesty” of the lobby. 


It is obvious 


that in his investigation the “open and above-board tactics” 
were more accessible than corrupt practices. The swing no 
doubt is from individual to mass persuasion, with direct bribery 
and corruption yielding to the more effective method of propa. 
ganda. 

The chief significance of the work is its emphasis on 
economic representation as a supplement to Congress. The 
author is careful not to lean too far toward the guild plan or 
the syndicat with their socialistic implications. He prefers to 
believe rather that the American problem is not primarily 
that of capital and labor, but of representation in which the 
employer and the employee, the consumer and the producer 
and all the multitudinous interests of our complex society 
will find expression. What Europe has done by formal legis- 
lation, such as the setting-up in Germany of the Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat, we have informally accomplished by means of the 
lobby. The significance of this development has been fully por- 
trayed for the first time in this admirable study. 

M. W. Royse 


Civil War Memories 


Personal Recollections of the Civil War. By John Gibbon, 
Brig.-Gen. U. S. A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 


ESPITE the fact that this book lacks an index and is 
D quite inadequately edited, it is a striking and valuable 

addition to the long roll of Civil War narratives by 
the important army leaders. John Gibbon was a West Pointer, 
a regular army officer, a loyal North Carolinian, who was 
one of the best of the division and corps commanders. Its 
appearance so many years after the death of its author is 
rather extraordinary. An excellent disciplinarian who enjoyed 
the confidence of McClellan, Meade, and Grant, General 
Gibbon commanded at Gettysburg the line at which Pickett’s 
charge was directed but was severely wounded so early in the 
attack that he saw relatively little of it. 

As an old regular General Gibbon stresses in his narra- 
tive the heart-breaking ills and losses which followed the con- 
trol of the armies by civilians in Washington and the appoint- 
ment of politicians or political soldiers to high positions where 
their blunders cost untold misery and lives. For this Lincoln 
bears his share of the responsibility. General Gibbon was an 
ardent partisan of McClellan, whose final removal from the 
command after Antietam he felt to be a dreadful injury to 
the army and the cause. Gibbon was himself constantly in 
hot water with General Hancock during 1864 and became the 
center of several of the long series of after-the-war battles in 
which the surviving generals engaged. He gives an admirable 
picture of the dreadful slaughter in the Wilderness campaign 
as a result of General Grant’s incessant frontal attacks on 
Lee’s intrenchments. Finally, he was the senior officer of the 
board to receive the surrender of Lee’s army. 

Although a West Pointer and somewhat of a martinet, 
General Gibbon had no illusions as to his own profession. Once 
having to demote a raw colonel, he tried to let him down 
gently by pointing out the need of long instruction and expe- 
rience in leaders. 


Wishing to draw a comparison based on his own expe- 
rience which would convince him of this, I asked: “Now, 
Colonel, what was your profession before you came into 
the army?” To my discomfiture he replied: “I was a 
butcher.” I did not suppose he would name a calling 
so nearly allied to my own but after a moment’s hesita- 
tion I rallied. ... 


Today it would be treason for a general to write anything like 
this. Oswatp Garrison VILLARD 
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A Catholic Poet 


A Rime of the Rood. By Charles L. O'Donnell, C. S. C. 

Longmans, Green and Company. $2. 

T is a little startling for me, as a non-Catholic, to be obliged 

| to admit that one of the few books of beauty and power I 

have read in recent years is the poetry of this Catholic 
mystic. 

What does it mean? That the Catholic dogmas of the 
Triune Creation and the Atonement, which are the chief inspira- 
tion and subject matter of Father O’Donnell’s poetry, are true? 
Not at all. “What is truth?” asked Pontius Pilate, being at the 
moment, probably, as close to the spirit of the Man whose body 
he surrendered to the high priests as any other of Jesus’s con- 
temporaries. The implied answer, of course, is that truth is 
merely an algebraic variable; poetry, on the other hand, is an 
organic reality. —The New Testament legend of Jesus is poetry. 
Father O’Donnell, being both a poet and a Catholic priest, 
accepts this legend. It is safe in his hands; indeed it grows 
and flowers, nourished by the essentially poetic devotions of all 
the Christian centuries of Europe. 

Perhaps because, from the Catholic point of view, Father 
O’Donnell is in a state of grace, his book maintains a consist- 
ently high level of poetic taste, from which it rises frequently 
to impressive heights of intense, clear, and beautiful perception. 
The title poem is too long to quote. It deserves, I think, as 
secure a place in Catholic anthologies—or in any anthologies of 
English poetry for that matter—as Thompson’s “The Hound of 
Heaven.” ‘The volume has so much variety of both form and 
subject matter that one is puzzled in trying to select a repre- 
sentative quotation. Most of the poems are in short rhymed 
stanzas: yet Father O’Donnell is too vigorous and sensitive, 
even too “modern” an artist to be mastered by the limitations 
of any one form. Here is the second poem in the volume, which 
is a fair specimen of the sure architectural line that distinguishes 
Father O’Donnell’s experiments with free cadences: 


DESIGN FOR A HOUSE 
In my love, I would build you a house. 
Its north wall will be God. 
Its south wall will be God. 
East and west you shall be walled with God. 
You will need to fear no storms from the north. 
Your south wall will be a sunny wall. 
Dawn will stand for you, a wall of ivory growing into gold. 
Your west wall will be a pearl, on fire. 


Walk to the north wall forever, you will not reach it, 

You will never stroke with your hands the arras that 
streams down the southern side: 

Run eastward, infinitely, dawn will be still beyond you, 

And you will be footsore indeed before ever your travel 
stop at the starred west wall. 


In my love I would give you liberty, confining you only in 
the Infinite, 

I would wall you up in the beauty of God, 

In the reach and range of God. 


I can think of nothing better I could do for you 
Than build you a house, out of my love. 


The vitality of the Catholic metaphysical synthesis is indeed 
amazing. Seemingly Catholicism has resisted the impact of 
twentieth-century science: yet it has survived unshattered—it 
has even grown. Meanwhile Protestant fundamentalism has 
gone down in a shameful welter of ignorance and fear, and 
Protestant liberalism writhes in a maze of secular rationaliza- 


tion. Will the Church of Rome be able to absorb science, the 
“False Messiah,” into the extraordinary metabolism of a new 
world synthesis—a proper synthesis of church and state, remem- 
ber—just as in the past it has absorbed the anthropomorphic 
rites of countless heathen gods? Probably not. Yet if there 
are many minds as good as Father O’Donnell’s in the church, 
such speculations are perhaps not wholly absurd. 

Father O’Donnell’s volume is panoplied with the nihil 
obstat of Arthur J. Scanlon, censor librorum, the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Hayes, and the cum permissu superiorum of J. W. 
Donohue, Superior-General, C. §. C. This is in itself impres- 
sive. If one waits long enough, I suppose, one may expect the 
collected works of E. A. Robinson to come out with the impri- 
matur of the Federal Council of Churches in America. . . 
Well, why not? 

James Rorty 


The New Miasmal Mist 


Religion. | By Edward Scribner Ames. Henry Holt and 

Company. $3. 

ESPITE the excellent and often quoted advice which 
D Jesus gave on the matter of putting new wine in old 

bottles, even the most radical of religionists usually 
devote a considerable portion of their time to preserving as 
many elements as possible of conventional Christian termi- 
nology. From Episcopalians who want to recite the Apostles’ 
Creed with their fingers crossed to Unitarians who talk about 
God and prayer while practicing a humanistic agnosticism, the 
so-called modernists rationalize in a dozen different ways their 
habit of saying one thing and meaning another. 

Of the various devices for keeping the language while 
discarding the doctrines of theism, perhaps the most ingenious 
is that expounded by Professor Ames of the University of 
Chicago, who maintains that God symbolizes the spirit of the 
world in the sense that Uncle Sam symbolizes the spirit of 
this country or Alma Mater symbolizes the spirit of a college. 
“The term God,” he writes, “expresses order and purpose and 
moral values in the great Reality which we call Life or the 
World. Reality conceived as friendly, as furnishing support 
for man’s existence and for the realization of ideal ends, is 
God.” 
This doctrine proves less than satisfactory to orthodox 
theologians, who sometimes scoffingly designate it as the Uncle 
Sam theory of God. It must also, it seems to me, fail to 
commend itself to most of those who, like Professor Ames, 
cannot accept conventional theism. Certainly the universe is 
not wholly unfriendly to men, any more than it is wholly un- 
friendly to squirrels, for both men and squirrels manage to 
survive. Nor is it disputable that some ends which some 
people thought to be ideal have been realized in the past. 
But there is no apparent reason why we should not also, with 
equal justice and in practically the same way, conceive of 
reality as hostile. We might have many gods as easily as 
one, and we are almost forced to have a devil. Professor 
Ames cannot eat his cake and have it too: either God is reality, 
which he seems unwilling to admit, or God is merely an 
“aspect” of reality, which is to say that he is no God 
at all. 

One balks at Professor Ames’s arguments, and yet one 
cannot fail to sympathize with his attempt to preserve the 
value of religion to society. The book pleads sincerely for 
social justice, for a spirit of brotherhood, for the development 
of the kind of character that will create a better type of 
civilization. Leave out the theological jargon, and there is 
little reason to object to the book. 
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Mr. Ames apparently feels that his ideal ends can be served 
only if they are associated with what people have commonly 
regarded as religious conceptions. To some extent he is right: 
the notion that atheism and wickedness go hand in hand is 
still so prevalent that humanism is almost forced to seek some 
form of smoke-screen. But I believe that the price in muddled 
thinking is, in the long run, too great to pay even for this 
useful protection. 

If we believe that religious systems of the past grew out 
of, expressed, and perpetuated certain values whicl it is es- 
sential to preserve, let us make the rigorous effort necessary 
to separate the sound from the unsound, instead of juggling 
language. How would it be if the terms God and religion 
were barred from ethical and philosophical discourse for a 
period of perhaps twenty years? I make the suggestion seri- 
ously and not irreverently. The gain in lucidity of thought 
and charity of conduct might be tremendous. One would not 
expect a fundamentalist or even the average modernist to 
participate in the experiment, but could not Professor Ames 
be persuaded to lend a hand? 

GRANVILLE Hicks 


Antiquated Legalism 


Studies in International Law and Relations. By A. Pearce 

Higgins. The Macmillan Company. $5. 

E are here offered by the Whewell Professor of Inter- 

national Law at the University of Cambridge a revised 

reproduction of lectures, addresses, and magazine ar- 
ticles of the period between 1909 and 1927. The topics dis- 
cussed include International Relations and International Law, 
Some Difficulties in International Relations, The Duties of 
States, The Papacy and International Law, The Monroe Doc- 
trine, The Work of Grotius and of the Modern International 
Lawyer, and Locarno Treaties. The remaining titles relate 
to questions of war law, to indulge in a contradictory term, 
and make up a full half of the work. 

It is fair to say that the portion of the book of which we 
have given the titles represents Professor Higgins’s latest and 
at the same time best thought. His discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine is balanced, temperate, and informing and, despite his 
manifest Conservative Party leanings, his description of the 
Locarno pacts is useful. Often he stresses the fact that the 
duties of states rather than their rights should be given empha- 
sis, but we are left with a regret that he has not explained 
with sufficient fulness what he understands by duties and the 
fundamental reasons for their existence. 

Generally speaking Professor Higgins illustrates in his own 
person what he regards as “a tendency on the part of writers 
to follow the beaten track of their predecessors,” in consider- 
ing international law, and he shows that he believes, as he says, 
that “in many ways this has not been altogether a bad plan.” 
Perhaps as good an illustration as any that he is a follower 
instead of a leader is shown by his statement that “situations 
sometimes arise in which the acceptance of peace would be felt 
by a nation to be an intolerable humiliation, and when a state 
would have no alternative but war to preserve its legitimate 
self-respect and dignity.” In essence the same language was 
used by Lord Russell when he refused to arbitrate the Ala- 
bama claims on the theory that the honor of England forbade 
it. Nevertheless England preserved honor through arbitration. 

In this statement Professor Higgins not only follows the 
“beaten track” of his “predecessors” but neglects an analysis of 
the real situation. For in truth how can the self-respect and 
dignity of a state be assailed? A state is but a machine for 
carrying out the interests of its inhabitants, and machines are 








incapable of giving or receiving insults and possess no self- 
respect. As well might one in the material world accuse a 
monotype of insulting a linotype typesetting machine. If instead 
of “state” Professor Higgins means the people who control or 
who are represented by the machine then we have to say that 
his doctrine is not that which society tolerates in its bosom, 
for dueling is now almost universally rejected and dig- 
nity and self-respect have not appreciably suffered because of 
such rejection. There are today courts to which states or their 
managers can appeal if in truth they have been injured. There 
is no use in repeating in 1928 words which were not well 
founded in right, though more understandable, in 1914. 

Unfortunately Professor Higgins appears to live too much 
in the past. As late as in 1927 he told the University of IIli- 
nois that “the principles of naval warfare are in many respects 
different from those of land warfare.” In so saying he ignored 
the vital difference between principles and practices; the World 
War demonstrated for, perhaps, the thousandth time that there 
were no principles pertaining to either land or sea warfare. 

In another important respect we venture to suggest that 
Professor Higgins has erred. He reprints in 1928 an address 
to the London School of Economics and Political Science in 
1914 wherein he reproached Germany for violating treaties and 
international law in invading Belgium. The reproach was well 
founded. Today it should be tempered by the knowledge that 
England and her Allies bought Italy’s entrance into the war 
and imitated at Saloniki the primal German offense against 
Belgium. 

It is also to be regretted that Professor Higgins largely 
devotes his abilities to a consideration of problems of naval 
warfare, discussing matters likely to have little or no place in 
possible future international encounters. To what advantage 
is it to devote two chapters to Defensively Armed Merchant 
Vessels in an era of the airplane and bombs? 

Jackson H. Ratston 
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Books in Brief 


An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry. Compiled and Edited 
by Marcus Graham. With an Introduction by Ralph 
Cheyney and Lucia Trent. First Limited Edition. 
Active Press. $3. 

Mr. Graham is an anarchist, and so has built his very 
impressive anthology around the idea—or the impulse—of free- 
dom. Thus he includes poems by Shakespeare, Shelley, and 
Blake that a communist editor might have missed, and thus his 
book gives a warm and interesting impression of himself. Yet 
it covers other revolutionary ground, too, and does not hesitate 
to enter the field of vegetarianism. Altogether it is the best 
and most copious collection of radical verse so far made. That 
much of this verse is bad is declared by Ralph Cheyney and 
Lucia Trent in their introduction not to matter. It does, 
however, to the extent that bad verse is ineffectual. If the 
world is to be saved by poetry, let the poetry be good. Other- 
wise we shall have too long to wait. 


The Older Woman in Industry. By Johanna Lobsenz. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

We are beginning to realize the difficulties of the older 
woman who has no specialized ability to offer the business 
world and who has lost the very important appeal of youth. 
There appears to be a definite tendency in business to set up 
barriers against the older person, whether man or woman, and 
to make all the presumptions in favor of the young. That this 
can work genuine hardship to the employee and loss to the 
employer is undoubted. Mrs. Lobsenz has confined her survey 
to Manhattan and to a consideration of the woman of thirty- 
five and over in industry, general office work, selling, and domes- 
tic work. She has turned up some exceedingly interesting ma- 
terial, though it is significant of the extraordinarily careless 
organization of industry that she could get so little exact 
material on the subject of turnover. Turnover figures appear 
to be kept generally in an undiscriminated mass that permits 
no analysis according to sex and age groups. Mrs. Lobsenz 
contends that the older woman saves industry thousands of 
dollars because of a lessened tendency to shift jobs. She also 
shows that the importance of higher insurance rates for older 
employees is very much less in actual cost than personnel man- 
agers sometimes think. She has made a valuable attack upon 
an important problem, in a field in which she must have en- 
countered many difficulties as an investigator. 


The History of Biology. By Erik Nordenskidld. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $6. 

In this day of the new history it is discouraging to find the 
great need for an analytical history of biology capitalized by a 
chronological list of Who’s Who biographies. Erik Norden- 
skidld, as docent in the University of Helsingfors, gave a course 
of lectures (1916-1917). These he made into a book (1920- 
1924) which now appears in English. The differences between 
this book and an encyclopedia of biologists lie in the abandon- 
ment of the alphabetical order, in the omission of many distin- 
guished names, and in the presence of connecting paragraphs. 
The author’s interest is clearly philosophical; vitalism versus 
mechanism is his chief problem. What a man thinks is empha- 
sized more than what he discovers. The circulation of the blood 
is the only discovery honored with a chapter; and in discussing 
this work, “the most revolutionary that the development of 
biology has to show,” nothing is said of how this discovery was 
made nor of why Harvey was the one to inaugurate the science 
of biology. Yet it is his method of experimentation that is 
said to mark the epoch and separate ancient from modern. In- 


stead of revealing the grand crescendo of accelerating penetra- 
tion into the ways of life, we are given the wraith of phil- 
osophical juggling which sways futilely hither and yon through 
the centuries with no consciousness of the enormous advances 
and activity that characterize the present. The biographies 
have been selected and brought together with scholarly dignity 
and laborious care. 


The Strange Adventure. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $2.50. 

Mrs. Rinehart has written the story of an intelligent, 
sensitive girl born in the days when women wore corsets men- 
tally and physically. Being the daughter of an American aris- 
tocrat and a vaudeville artiste, she is aware subconsciously of 
her tight lacing. Her husband is unworthy of her, and she 
refuses escape with her peer, because that would entail the loss 
of her only son. She loses the son imaginatively in the last war 
and actually in a wife. “The Strange Adventure” is her life. 
If it really was tragic, Mrs. Rinehart fails to be convincing. 
The book has all the qualities of a Victorian drawing-room. 
It is full of knick-knacks and what-nots, and the furniture is 
plush. Those who like plush can sink in it comfortably. 
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ONE WEEK ONLY! Starting this Sat. July 27 
TRIPLE - FEATURE PROGRAM 


la 


PRINCE 
OF ROGUES 
(First Showing) 
a thrilling drama 
of the daring ex- 
ploits of the Ger- 
man ‘‘Robin 


Hood.” 2 






































An BEETHOVEN 
event authentic _screen- 

biography taken in 
for the actual locales— 

with a remarkable 
every characterization by 

. Fritz Kortner. 4 
music-lover! 3 
SO THIS 

Film Guild Cinema | is ranis: 


52 West 8th Street sophisticated, scin- 
tillating high com- 


Just West of 5th Ave. edy ~—. by the 
Spring 5095-5090 oube 
pring direction of 


Continuous Daily 2 p.m. to LUBITSCH 


Midnight 














Last 3 Days — Wed., Thurs., Fri., July 24-25-26— 
JOHN BARRYMORE in “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE” & “FIGHTING FOR THE FATHERLAND” 





GILBERT MILLER—— 








(by errengoement with Maurice Browne) 


ourney's Find 


pete tian: 2 


HENRY MILLER’S ZBBATBR, 124 | West dor Strest 
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The Manchurian Crisis 


, \HE present struggle between Russia and China for 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway in Northern 
Manchuria involves many difficult points of inter- 

national law which can be understood only in the light of the 
agreements made between the two governments in 1924. 
Russia and China, on May 31, 1924, signed a preliminary 
agreement on general principles for the settlement of dis- 
putes and stipulated that a conference should be held within 
one month to carry out detailed arrangements. The clauses 
concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway in the preliminary 
agreement are as follows: 


1. The Governments of the two Contracting Parties de- 
clare that the Chinese Eastern Railway is a purely commercial 
enterprise. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties mutually 
declare that with the exception of matters pertaining to the 
business operations which are under the direct control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, all other matters affecting the rights 
of the National and the Local Governments of the Republic of 
China—such as judicial matters, matters relating to civil ad- 
ministration, military administration, police, municipal govern- 
ment, taxation, and landed property (with the exception of 
lands required by the said railway)—shall be administered by 
the Chinese Authorities. 

2. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics agrees to the redemption by the Government of the 
Republic of China, with Chinese capital, of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, as well as all appurtenant properties, and to the trans- 
fer to China of all shares and bonds of the said Railway. 

3. The Governments of the two Contracting Parties shall 
settle at the Conference as provided in Article II of the present 
Agreement the amount and conditions governing the redemption 
as well as the procedure for the transfer of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. 

4. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics agrees to be responsible for the entire claims of the 
shareholders, bondholders, and creditors of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway incurred prior to the Revolution of March 9, 1917. 

5. The Governments of the two Contracting Parties mu- 
tually agree that the future of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
shall be determined by the Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, to the exclusion of any third party 
or parties. 

6. The Governments of the two Contracting Parties agree 
to draw up an arrangement for the provisional management of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

7. Until the various questions relating to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway are settled at the Conference as provided in 
Article II of the present Agreement, the rights of the two gov- 
ernments arising out of the Contract of August 27-September 
8, 1896, for the Construction and Operation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which do not conflict with the present agree- 
ment and the Agreement for the Provisional Management of 
the said Railway and which do not prejudice China’s rights of 
sovereignty, shall be maintained. 

One clause in this general agreement is now being cited 
by the Chinese to justify their claim that Russia has broken 
the treaty: 

Articte VI. The Governments of the two Contracting 
Parties mutually pledge themselves not to permit, within their 


International Rel 


respective territories, the existence and/or activities of any or- 
ganizations or groups whose aim is to struggle by acts of vio- 
lence against the Governments of either Contracting Party. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties further 
pledge themselves not to engage in propaganda directed against 
the political and social systems of either Contracting Party. 


In accordance with this treaty an agreement was made 
for the provisional management of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way which contained the following main provisions: 


ArticLe I. The Railway shall establish, for discussion and 
decision of all matters relative to the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
a Board of Directors to be composed of ten persons, of whom 
five shall be appointed by the Government of the Republic of 
China and five by the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

Art. II. The Railway shall establish a Board of Auditors 
to be composed of five persons, namely, two Chinese Auditors 
who shall be appointed by the Government of the Republic of 
China, and three Russian Auditors who shall be appointed by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Art. III. The Railway shall have a Manager who shall 
be a national of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and two 
Assistant Managers, one to be a national of the Republic of 
China and the other to be a national of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Art. IV. The Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs of the various 
Departments of the Railway shall be appointed by the Board of 
Directors. 

If the Chief of Department is a national of the Republic 
of China, the Assistant Chief of Department shall be a national 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and if the Chief of 
Department is a national of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the Assistant Chief of Department shall be a national 
of the Republic of China. 

Art. V. The employment of persons in the various de- 
partments of the Railway shall be in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal representation between the nationals of the 
Republic of China and those of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Art. VI. With the exception of the estimates and budgets, 
as provided in Article VII of the present Agreement, all other 
matters on which the Board of Directors cannot reach an 
agreement shall be referred for settlement to the Governments 
of the Contracting Parties. 

Art... VII. The Board of Directors shall present the esti- 
mates and budgets of the Railway to a joint meeting of the 
Board of Directors and the Board of Auditors for considera- 
tion and approval. 

Art. VIII. All the net profits of the Railway shall be held 
by the Board of Directors and shall not be used pending a final 
settlement of the question of the present Railway. 

Art. IX. The Board of Directors shall revise as soon as 
possible the statutes of the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, 
approved on December 4, 1896, by the Czarist Government, in 
accordance with the present Agreement and the Agreement on 
General Principles for the Settlement of the Questions between 
the Republic of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics of May 31, 1924, and in any case, not later than six months 
from the date of the constitution of the Board of Directors. 

Art. X. The present Agreement shall cease to have effect 
as soon as the question of the Chinese Eastern Railway is 
finally settled at the Conference as provided in Article II of 
the Agreement on General Principles for the Settlement of the 
Questions between the Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of May 31, 1924. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Roy Vzeatcu, as fellow at Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Government and Economics, has made a 
special study of the finances of Santo Domingo. 

BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK, SR., is professor of history and 
political science at the North Carolina College for 
Women. 

S. K. RatcLiFFe is an English journalist, now on the 
staff of the New Statesman. 

Epwarp Hope conducts a column, The Lantern, in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mark Van Doren is author of “Now the Sky and 
Other Poems,” and editor of “An Anthology of World 
Poetry.” 

Cuirton P. Fapim an is head of the editorial department 
of Simon and Schuster. 

C. F. Anprews, who has lived more than fifteen years 
among the villages of Bengal, is connected with the 
Tagore School in India. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu is dramatic editor of The Nation. 

Art SH1ELDs is Southern representative for the Fed- 
erated Press. 

M. W. Royss teaches government at the College of the 
City of New York. 

James Rorty is the author of “Children of the Sun.” 

Granvi__e Hicks was formerly on the faculty of Smith 
College. 

Jackson H. RatsTon is a lawyer of California and author 
of “Law and Procedure of International Tribunals.” 





The Bible 
The Christ 


By John E. Remsburg 


These two comprehensive, scholarly works contain 
a most thorough, systematic exposition of the character 
and contents of the Jewish-Christian Bible. Cloth 
bound; 500 pages each. Price, postpaid: $2.50 each. 

Anti-religious tracts and book catalogue FREE 


ATHEIST BOOK STORE 
119 E. 14th St. New York City 








FEUERBACH 

The Roots of the Socialist Philosophy By Frederick Engels 
This book is not a mere story of philosophy but is an able analysis 
of the various schools of thought by a great thinker. The funda- 
mental dividing line between the materialists, agnostics and the ideal- 
ists is here presented in a clear and convincing manner. In this 

day of sensationalist nonsense this book is a great treasure. 
Cloth 60 cents postpaid 

HOW THE GODS WERE MADE 

A study in Historical Materialiem By John Keracher 
Just off the Press! The most concise, scientific explanation of the 
god-idea yet published in pamphlet form. It is far sounder than 
the usual rationalistic explanation of religious phenomena. It is 

itten the sound viewpoint of historical materialism. 
25 cents postpaid 
Charles H. Kerr Co., 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 














WHEN changing your address for the summer, please be sure to 
send your old as well as your new address, and allow about 
two weeks for the change to be 

Circulation Dept., THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE 
SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


Many hitherto unpublished facts and poems 
about this great tragedy will be revealed in 
the August Issue of Road to Freedom. 
The only English Anarchist Monthly in 
America. 


P. O. Box 486 Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y. 
Also on the more important newsstands. 














LEOTURES 





eongiore society, 2638 W. 11th St. 
6 8S Se caiieg’ wae presents daca, 








enced native teachers. a to 9. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
75 a 1264 LEXINGTON AVE., 

C lesson Bet. 85th and 86th Sts., N. ¥. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 


Mail your classified ads so they reach us 
Friday, to insure their appearance in the 
os of THE NATION on the stands the 





ng Thursday. 
Rates: $3.08 for one-half inch (30 words 
minimum. Additional lines of 6 words 
cents each. Please accompany 
remittance. 


THE NATION 20 Vesey St., N. ¥. 
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Just Published 


A New Book by the author 
of Your Money’s Worth 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By STUART CHASE 


What have machines done for you and to you? 
Where are the billion wild horses pb sate vs 
carrying you headlong? Stuart Chase i 
answer, written with his usual wit and insight. 
“Tt is a fine, timely book. Go out and buy it,” 
says The Outlook. Whether your contact with 
machines isliapied toe wilt Slee ee 
everything from a gadget to Mr. Televox, 
mechanical man, you will find this book a 
mental adventure. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY + Sow York 
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Trout Lake Camp 


An Ideal Camp for Adults 


On Trout Lake, In the Adirondacks 


Golfing 
Canoeing 
Dancing 
Hiking 
Fishing 


Tennis 
Horseback 
Handball 
Basketball 
Baseball 


Splendid Social and Athletic Staff 


Unsurpassed Cuisine 


Write for Souvenir Booklet 


City Office 
489 Fifth Ave., P. O. Lake George, 
Room 409 New York 








Seven clay tennis courts 
GOLF—FISHING 
Capacity limited to 150 
.¥. Office 33 W. 42 St. 
PENasylvania 8313 

R. B. NU 


2 


DELL +. 
A.B.SILVER ; 








Tel. Vanderbilt 4197 















ON TROUT LAKE 


3 miles of crys- 
tal-clear water. 
eee 


Accommodations 
offer every mod- 
ern convenience. 
eee 


Every sport en- 
couraged by 
splendid facili- 
ties. 










Booklet 


eee 
U nsurpassed 
Cuisine, Dietary 
Laws. 


PO LAKE GEORGE, 1.1. 





SEC con O8 en KE 
‘ on beautiful Secor Lake, N.Y. » N.Y. 


One of the few large lakes within 50 
miles of New York. Well stocked with 
game fish. 
An ideal 
with excellent facili facilities fo for 
BATHING, BOATING, FISHING, TENNIS 
$30 Weekly—Weekends $6 daily 
- Co my phd to menu 


Guests Lake Mahopac station, 
N.Y. Central. ¥ Write or phone for booklet 
SECOR LAKE LODGE ; 

74 


N Mahopac 175F3 » 

















Falls, 
City: Riverside 9499 











s=Spend Your Vacation 
on the shores of the 
Queenof Mountain Lakes 


WUNNISHAUNTA 
Gamp for Young Men Ff Women 
ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 











Superb location at “America’s 
first summer resort.” All the 
most desirable camp features. 
s= The Wunnishaunta Book- 
let, sent free, includes pictures 
of camp activities, auto routes, 
train and airplane information. 


ee 


Mrs. Sapte Brickman, Afostess 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















For a glorious September vacation 
in the Heart of the Adirondacks 


TIMBERLAND 


Pottersville New York 
Where Congenial Folk Gather 


Accommodations in Bungalows—modern 
in every respect. 


Excellent Sport Facilities 


TENNIS — HANDBALL — GOLF — 
SADDLE HORSES — WATER SPORTS. 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES and DANCING. 


Directors N. Y. Office 
EstHer R. Kesster 33 West 42Np Sr. 
Morris HARKAVY PENNSYLVANIA 7663 


For reservations apply to N. Y. office. 
Booklet on request 








INDIAN HEAD 


on Echo Lake, Warrensburg, N. Y. 


AN IDEAL CAMP FOR ADULTS 


Swimming Baseball 
Fishing Tennis 
Canoeing Basketball 
Rewing Handball 
Dancing Herseback 





Take Albany Night Boat on any Satur- 
day night and meet our Sight Seeing Bus 
at the Albany Pier, which will transport 
you to camp without any extra charge, 
passing through Albany, henec 
Saratoga, Glen Falls, and Warrensburg. 
Booklet on Request 

New York Address: Camp Address: 
885 Brook Ave., Warrensburg, N. Y. 
Bronx, N. Y. Tel. Warrensburg 193 
Tel. Melrose 1821 














Brushy E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Mountain =" the Hear 


Lodge Pocono Mtns. 


Nature’s Fairyland 
A combination of camp and hotel. 
Refined Surroundings. 
Dietary Laws Observed. 
Tennis, Dancing, Swimming Pool, etc. 
Golf Nearby. 


Write for booklet or 
Telephone Stroudsburg 61-R-4 




















PIONEER 
LODGE 


A Summer Camp 
for Adults 


Near Thousand Islands 
Limited to Seventy-five . 





Has all Conveni- 


ences in Lodge - | Bungalows . All Sports 
Boating on Lake * Golf — 
Fifteen minutes’ Wal . . Rate $30 per Week 


Accessible over night by N. Y. Central 


Stan Laks, N. Y. N. Y. Crry Orrice 


St. LAWRENCE COUNTY 977 Fox Strut 
DaYTon 8752 




















Dance! Laugh! Play! 
In this glorious 
Mountain-Lake country. 


Oth anniversary. 
Camp Sports in a Setting of Hotel Comforts 
Write for descriptive booklet “N” 


NEW MODERN BUILDINGS 


KENMORE 


North White Lake, N. Y. 
Station: Liberty 
N. Y¥. Office: 182 Fifth Ave. 
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Lectures at Camp 
Tamiment during July 
daily beginning July 8. 
Auspices of Rand School 





SUM MER 













The ideal vacation spot for all who desire to combine 
a healthful, outdoor life with intellectual stimulus. 


Write for Reservations 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


Forest Park, Pa. 





“Massachusetts. It boasts 


be rts se a rs ap 


incentive 





UNITY ROUSE 


IN THE BLUERIDGE MOUNTAINS 


ALL camer SPORT ACTIVITIES 
New Social Hall overlooking 


—— ona eh basie—the comfort of our 
} dln Workers’ Union. 


by The Interna Ladies’ 














camp, 
Re eg Be: ts Ba AS 
sun. (But it isn’t a joy “factory "—andneverwill be. It is run by 
a true lover of sports, for alittle profit, and a lot of pleasure. 
{Write for the story of CAMP ANNISQUAM to Abram Resnich, 















GIRIEIEN 
MANSIONS On private Tripp Lake 


Warrensburg, N. Y. 


Tel. Chestertown 370 
LENA BARISH 


Most 

Complete 

Adult Camp 

In the Adirondacks 


Write for booklet 
SAM GARLEN 

















NOW make your reservations for the SEASON 
COMMUTERS LODGE 


CAMP AS-ER 


delightfully situated in the Westchester Blue Mountains 
50 minutes from Grand Central Station 
72 trains daily. Monthly commutation $10.40. Where one can enjoy 
the comradeship of fellow progressives. Reasonable rates—Special 
prices for week-end Parties—Excellent cooking—All sports, includ- 


ing tennis; bathing in our own lake. 


RIDING ACADEMY on premises. Lessons if desired. 


OPEN ALL YEAR ’ROUND 


Camp As-er, Inc., Management BORDEN BROS. 
Post Office Address, Furnace Wood Road, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Nearest railroad station, Oscawanna, N. Y., 


Harmon, N. Y. 


Tel. Peekskill 1408 


express trains to 

















Hospitality That Is Unique 


It brings back friends year after year 
Western View Farm 
New Milford, Connecticut 


83 miles from Columbus Circle 
elevation 1000 feet—10th season 


$8 a day, $49 a week 
Telephone: New Milford 440, 


Swimming 


Interesting people 

















Rocky-Dale Lodge 
In the Hills of Pennsylvania 
A Camp for Adults 


where swimming, canoeing, 

tennis, handball, baseball 

~ and horseback riding can 

be enjoyed at their best. 

During July and August 

$32.50 per week, during September 

$26.00 per week. Easily accessible by 

machine or train. 2 1-2 hours from 

New York, 1 hour from Philadelphia. 
Write for booklet. 


ROCKY-DALE LODGE Directors 
Sellersville, Pa. 
N.Y.Address: 72 W. 48 St. WM. J. HELFGOTT 
BRYANT see JACK G. KARPF 














A new retreat 
for a few campers 


Robin Bood Lodge 


on beautiful Echo Lake—in the 
Adirondacks—near Lake George. 





Capacity—25 





All camp activities 
Directors Address 
JEAN FOX ROBIN HOOD LODGE 
MICHAEL FOX Warrensburg, N. Y. 


Tel. War. 106 F-2 

















BAILIN’S MAPLEDALE HOTEL 


“The Hotel with the camp spirit” 
Roscoe, N. ¥. (Sullivan County) 
Phone Roscoe 8-Y-2 


camp activities. 
phere. Excellent Jewish meals. 
Rates from $26 up. 
ay at hy Ballin, formerly Editor, 
The Friend. For particulars and booklet, 
address 570 Seventh Ave. Room 1002, 
N. ¥. C. Phene Penn. 1777. 

















See other SUMMER advertising on following page 
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/) = FOURTH AVENUE ~ 


AIBURY PARK 


Finest Hungarian 
cuisine. Planned social 
activities, a delightful 
atmosphere and a rea) 










welcome. 
$35 upwards weekly 
H. H. Oxman P. Weissberger 






"Phone Asbury Park 1260 









WOCOLONA Cocpertie CAMP 


On Beautiful Lake Walton, Monroe, N. Y. 50 
miles from N. Y. Modern bungalows, running 
water, electricity. Lectures, sports, music and 
dancing. Rates $27 per weck—$5.50 per Day. 
$23 per week in tents. 


Special Low Rates to Members. 


COMMONWEALTH COOPERATIVE 


799 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Room 524 


N. Y¥. Office Phone: 
Camp Phone: 


Stuyvesant 6015 
Monroe 89 








For Your Summer Recreation 
The Connecticut hills with their little-traveled 
roads and trails here afford delightful oppor- 
tunities for riding and tramping. We keep 
good saddle horses, and give instruction. 
Swimming. Environment adapted for rest 
and concentrated work. Only 1% hours from 
New York. Make reservations now for the 
summer. 


TOPSTONE FARM 
Mail address: Ridgefield, Con 
Tel. Ridgefield 648 


SP arable Country Resort—Conducive to en- 

joyable relaxation ; wholesome table; tennis. 

— Central; $25 weekly. Adults 

p25 q ok > HOUSE, "Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15-J. 


GEVERAL Freethinkers will — congenial 

most excellent accommodations in exclusive 
country house in N. H. Tennis, melt,  wonmeatel 
surroundings, _— conveniences. Write Clary’s 
House, R. D. 7, Manchester, N. H. 


DELIGHTFUL FARM 


ELICIOUS, fresh vegetarian food. Accom- 
modations in house and shack-in-woods. 
Swimming. $20 to $25 weekly. $3 to $4 daily. 
Christian house. Two hours’ bus ride Hotel Astor 
Terminal. Threeford Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Circle 9990. 




















UNCAS LODGE 


UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
A Camp for Adults 


At Uneas Lodge you will find new charm and 
congeniality—a rustic camp with all modern 
facilities—165 acres of woodland and winding 
brooks all bordering twin lakes—excellent 
clay tennis courts—cement handball court— 
basketball—rowing—swimming in crystal-clear 
waters—dancing—golf within 10 minutes. Ad- 
ditional accommodations for couples. Weekly 
rates, $25 July; $28 August. Delightful over- 
night sail via L. I. Sound—$2.88. 
Let us send you our booklet. 
City Tel. : Ambassador Camp Tel. : Norwich 
4684 evenings 1858 ring 5 








Perpetual Summer Joy 


62 Masticclio 983-R 
Buses twice daily from Hotel Astor 
direct to Hotel. 


Miss 1. Bernstein, Prep. City—Ambassador 1713 








Cn TOPSTONE—Fer Adults 


A JEWISH CAMP WITH A FINE 
AMERICAN SPIRIT 
All land and water sports, with free im 
struction. § social activities. Ex 
cellent strictly kosher meals. 
Write for Wustrated booklet 


SHAPIRO BROS. Branchville, Conn. 








FURNISHED APTS. FOR RENT 





A Convenient Place to Li 
Why spend so much time in the subways 












218 West 21st Street 


Newly decorated suites; tastefully fur- 
nished. Maid and linen service included. 
Monthly or weekly arrangement. 


Rentals per month for 
as low as $5 2 ROOMS 


Also single room, furnished, $25 per month.|f 
Phone Watkins 0755. 









\ OMAN will share attractively furnished 4- 

room apartment with business couple or 
women. Use of kitchen. Reasonable. 600 W. 
142nd St., Apt. 31. Edgecomb 1034. 


FURNISHED APT. WANTED 








YV Seo —Pataiy for November and De- 
cember, quiet, airy sunny furnished apart- 

ment, two ladies, one maid, preferably below 

70th Street. Reply Box 2114, % The Nation. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





[* Adirondacks—130 acres—7T rooms—cellar— 

fireplace—2,600 feet elevation. Price $2,100. 
Part cash. Other camps and cabins. Earl Wood- 
ward, Hadley, N. Y. 





BETHLEHEM COUNTRY CLUB 
An ideal Vacation 1 Camp for Seapetusins adults 
In the Litchfield H 
Private Lake. Land and Soa sports. 
Rates, $25.00 per = and up; $5.00 per day 
and up. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
Miss Ray Barnett, Manager 
BETHLEHEM COUNTRY CLUB 
Bethlehem, Conn. 

Phone: Woodbury 48, Ring 2. 








URDEN LAKE LODGE, near Albany. A 
antes cmp Sr aaee. Small but com- 


plete—all gh social activities free. Won- 
derful bath pe loom Excellent food. Rates, 
7 gr — rite Al Goldstein, Averill Park, 





SUMMER HOME FOR RENT 





CHARMING SUMMER HOME 
Truro, Mass. 

ROOM HOUSE, newly renovated, com- 

pletely furnished; open fireplace; con- 
veniently located; five minutes from ocean; 
very reasonable for balance of summer. For 
further information call Dr. Galdston, Caled. 
2240 or write Box 2115, % The Nation. 














GRAPHOLOGY 


HOME FOR CHILD 





RAPHOLOGIST—Business firms must keep 
track of assets and liabilities. So should 
= Your character is your stock in trade. 


Increase your assets, decrease your liabilities. 
Character sketeh one dollar. Send handwriting 
letter form. iss Florence M. Lyon, Box 286, 
Quincy, Mass. 





Hi AnDwaitine scientifically reveals charac- 
ter traits and tendencies. Have yours or 
your friend’s handwriting analyzed. Complete 
analysis $1.00. Write in letter —. s&s J. 
Rappaport, 105 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D® you want a good home for oe child, 
permanent or temporary. Wholesome care; 
tutoring; plenty of outdoor life; rhythmic dan- 
cing; psychological analysis. References. R.F.D. 
No. 96, Sharon, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 


wou you exchange some services for free 
rent and conveniences? Business couple, 
one hour New York. May, 163-18 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica, L. I. Tel. Jamaica 2108. 








MOTTOGRAMS 


M OTtOGRaMs artistically hand-lettered; a 
saying of your — relative’s, friend’s or 
favorite writer's, $5 wi order, ready for fram- 





ing. Photo wo —e in f k. ¥, no extra cost. 
ines i Coffin, 3 


© Clark Ave., Webster Groves, 





Y\/ Al TED —Alert men and women to repre- 

sent The Nation in every community. 
Our circulation is on the up-curve and our 
commissions are as liberal as our editorial 
like to earn extra 


to Department 11, % The Nation. 








C= SITE—Estate in Massachusetts adapted 

for large camp development ; 9 fine cottages, 
of land, elevation ; 150 

from Boston. 

C. Nielsen, Sturbridge, Mass. 





ODERN house, cement and field stone, set 
among old apple trees, for sale below cost. 
Three bedrooms, two baths, sleeping porch, oil- 
burning furnace, house garage, built-in refriger- 
ator, gas range. Perfect condition. One hour 
from Grand Central. Six minutes from River- 
side station. 6% on whole price is less than 
monthly rental of $100. Mrs. Wall, Riverside, 
Conn. Tel. 7-0744. 





COUNTRY OPPORTUNITY 





OES country life appeal to you enough te 

bring your talents, live in congenial atmos- 

phere with scope for developing your cherished 
avocation. Box 2111, % The Nation. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Reproducing—Publishing—Reprinting 
GP tect arts expert, years experience as 

Technical Director and officer in commer- 

and magazine (offset) plant; successfully 
= own process for six illustrated magazines, 
willing to invest, seeks connection with publisher 
- offset printing house. Artistic quality 

short runs profitable. Address Box 216. 
% The Nation, 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Y OUNG German-American, physically and 

mentally healthy, F wee = educated, business 
experience, knowledge Spanish, wants position of 
trust. Any art of the globe. H. P., 1579 State 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





or ey a ae translator, 
tor, well experienced its permanent 
position. ya Ph.D. (Wi 

oe ( omen.) Box 2118, 


dep nss AR WOMAN, cultural background, di- 
versified experience wishes tiv: 
field position. Box 2117, % The ‘Nation. ef 
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Take a 


Book Along 


Take three—FREE—on your vacation 


Just send one new annual subscriber to 
The Nation at $5 secured outside your 
own household. In return we will send 
you any three books listed on this page. 


1. The Bridal Wreath 


by Sigrid Undset 


. Porgy 
by Du Bose Heyward 


. Rainbow Round My Shoulder 
by Howard W. Odum 


Eminent Victorians 
by Lytton Strachey 


. Revolt in the Desert 


by T. E. Lawrence 


THE NATION 20 


Send books numbered ( ») ¢ » ¢ 


6. The Doctor Looks at Love and Life 
by Joseph Collins, M.D. 


7. Count Luckner, The Sea Devil 
by Lowell Thomas 


8. Trader Horn 
by Aloysius P. Horn 


9. Power 
by Lion Feuchtwanger 


10. Jennifer Lorn 
by Elinor Wylie 


VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
) Send The Nation for a year to 





Name 








Address 





-_ 




















Canadian $5.50 Foreign $6 
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ix distinguished 
setve as an international 
advisory committee to the 
Boox-or-THE-MontTH CiuB 


a 


FOR ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 
André Maurois 


FOR GERMANY AND AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann and Arthur Schnitzler 


FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


rw 


JHIS International Advisory 
3] Committee was formed to en- 
Ri able our judges to cover the 
swam foreign fields of publication 
wee as thoroughly as they cover 
the American field. Each 
member on this foreign group will keep 
our editorial board informed as to the 
significant new books that appear—each in bis 
own country. They have no voice, however, in 
the actual choice of books for our subscribers. 
That responsibility remains in the hands of 
the five American judges, Dorothy Canfield, 
Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, Wil- 
liam Allen White, and Henry Seidel Canby, 
chairman. 


Our own judges are, of course, thoroughly 
in touch with the books published in this 
country. American publishers, authors, and 
literary agents, keep them completely advised. 
Heretofore, however, this has not been so 
true of foreign countries. In the past, it has 
often happened that books of great merit 
have not been introduced to American 
readers until years after they were written. 






3t¥ 
=e 





foreign writers 








ArNno_p Bennett 


It was with this in mind that we asked these 
distinguished authors to cooperate with us. 
Ali at once consented to do so. 


It is hardly necessary to point out to 
American book-readers that they can rely 
upon the literary judgment of the individuals 
in this foreign advisory group. Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Bennett and M. Maurois are, of course, 
as well known here as any American authors. 
So, too, perhaps is Dr. Schnitzler. Sigrid 
Undset, the latest winner of the Nobel 
Prize, is just beginning to be widely appreci- 
ated in this country, and Thomas Mann— 
whose work is as yet too little known here 
—is generally accepted, we believe, as the 
foremost living novelist in Germany. 


This careful covering of the foreign field 
of letters is only one of the features of the 
service given by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
to its subscribers. Do you know a// that it 
does—and that it costs you nothing to sub- 
scribe? There are no dues, no fees. All you 
are obligated to do is to buy, at the regular 
retail price, 4 minimum of four books a year, 
out of 250to 300 reported upon by our judges. 

If you are interested in learning how this 


service operates, mail the coupon below for 
full information. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 177 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send booklet outlining how you operate. 
This request involves me in no obligation. 
















